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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST BMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUCTED. IT I8 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—Gothe, 





SUBSCRIPTION:—Stamped for Postage, 20s. per annum—Payable in advance, by Cash or Post Office Order, 
to BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
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v. 
UNDER THE MOST JSTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER oon GRACIOUS MAJESTY ba — 
R.H. THE PRINCE CONSOR' 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 453 ae AND PRINCES OF THE 


The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
And Seve other ‘inguished Freemasons 
His nevelang the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON. 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTE 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the Ma ahd of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE 0 SELEY, Bart., | med of Music at the 
University of Oxford 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire 


DR. MAR K’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
BRIDGE STREET. MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
— ee to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSI ALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG “HE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
alsoasa NorMAt Scuoor for the training of masters to conduct CoNSERVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United Kingdom, for Lirtie 
Cutpren, the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, by blending music with general instruction, so that the study 
of music shall become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this 
country. To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and cit; y. for these 
institutions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through 
the inte gy Acre lectures, and yr, t his highly approved and pleasing 
Musical tertainment, entitled DR. MARK AND His ITTLE MEN, who 
number mean age = Thirty Instrumentalists, a a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming ost unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, composed of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play Operatic Selections, Solos, Marches, 
Quadrilles, Galops, &c., and sing Songs and Choruses in a most effective manner, 
and to whom Dr, Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical Education. 
APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 
THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 
Principal of the Royal College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Conductor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, a Dr. Mark. 
and Practical Instrumental and Vocal Classes 
Master of the General Educational Department: ies ean 
= ting. ce ae Sone, ea perm and Two 
is ; , Practical Geomety _ - 
keeping — y ” * Assistant Teachers. 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 


Organ and Orchestral Class ee tae me xh = ae. 

. err SIMERS. 

Pianoforte oe oe o { Mr. Bipas. 
: Mons RocieEr, 

Violin .. oe ee ee os Mr. BEARD. 
Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola { ng freon 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet .. aa Mr. Morcan. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments... -» eo Mr. H. Russet, 
Concertina (German and English) ee ee .- Mr. Exper. 
Vocal Classes .. ee ee ee “ eo Messrs. — and 

Dr. Mark has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and 
prc’ & most effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 

expense, 

Little v8, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
oe ay by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 
Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 

PF in Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-street, 

Dr, reed is also open to Engagements with his Little Men. 

wivk MARK bogs to invite the Pareuts and Friends, and all those interested in 

his Enterprise and in the Education of the Youths of this country, to visit his 


establishment. Visiti h — 
Fr oF Gindegs - ~ From Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two and 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


SECOND SEASON. 
The First Concert will take place on 


MONDAY EVENING, Nov. 14th, 1859, 


When the Instrumental Pieces will be selected from the Works of 
BEETHOVEN. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
Cts ho. inB + aie for two violins, viola, and violoncello, 
p. 18, N on 
(First time at these Concerts. ) 

M. Sainton, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, and Sig. Piatti. 

DUET, “ — perdona” da 
one, adame Lemmens Sherrington and Herr Reichardt. 

8 


si the Garland” aa .. Mendelssohn, 
ARIA, ‘‘ Non temer,” (violin yee mg 











Beethoven. 
ozart. 


Herr Reich ardt.” ‘ 
Mozart. 


. Sainto: 
—. in A major (dedicated to Haydn), Op. 2, piano- 
forte solo eo .. Beethoven. 
(First time at these Concerts. ) 
Mr. Charles Hallé. 
PART II. 
QUARTET in E minor, Op. 53 (dedicated to Rasoumowsky), 
for two violins, viola, and violoncello .. ee 
First time at these Concerts.) 
M. Wieniawski, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, and Sig. Piatti. 
SONG, ‘Ab, why do we love?” -. Macfarren, 
e Lemmens ‘Sherrington. 
SERENADE, “ Through bs night” a ee 
Herr Reichardt. 
DUET, ‘‘ Dearest, let thy footsteps follow,” +. Spohr. 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington and Herr Reichardt. 
SONATA in @ major, Op. 30, pianoforte and violin 
(First time at these Concerts.) 
Mr. Charles Hallé and M. Wieniawski. 


CONDUCTOR, Mr. BENEDICT. 


Sofa stalls, 5s. ; reserved seats (balcony), 3s.: unreserved seats, 1s, Tickets to 
be had at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly; Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s, 48, Cheapside ; 
Turner’s, 19, hill ; Hammond’s ; Cramer and Co.’s; and Schott and Co.’s, 
Regent-street ; H. Beocker's newepeper snd concert ticket office, 24, Old Cavendish- 
street ; “Leader ; Ollivier ; Campbell ; and Chappel! and Co.’s, 50, New Bond-street. 

The Concert to commence at eight o’clock precisely. 


T, JAMESS HALL—POPULAR ORATORIOS.— 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT, Wednesday Evening, October 26th. Conductor, Dr. 
WYLDE. Vocalists, Madame Rudersdorff, Miss De Villar, Miss Laura Baxter, 
Mr. Thomas, and Mr. G. Perrin. Orchestra and Choir, 200 performers. Violin, 
Mr. H. Blagrove ; Organist, E. Chipr, Mus. Bac. Tickets; Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony 
(reserved), 3s. ; Unreserved, 2s, 3; Area, 1s. Messrs. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent- 
street.; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside. Ticket office in Hali. 


ISS CHATTERTON’S GRAND EVENING CON- 
CERT will take place at St. Martin’s Hall, on Thursday, November 3, to 
commence at 8 o’clock, on which occasion the following artists will appear :— 
Mesdames Louisa Vinning, Poole, 8 h, L ders, Signor Marras, 
, Seymour, Ransford, the Quartette Glee Union, iss Freeth, 
Messrs. iallmark, J. 8. Stone, Viotti Collins, Master Drew Dean and Miss 
Chatterton. Conductors—Signor Ca mpana, Francesco Berger, and Frank Mori. 
Admission 1s. ; balcony, 28 ; sofa stalls, 5s.; to be had of Miss Chatterton, No. 
60, Great Portland-street ; at the principal music warehouses ; ; and at the hall. 


HE ARION.”—The Members of this Society will 
mect on Tuesday Evenings, at Eight o’Clock, for the study of first- 
class vocal music, at 18, Berners-street, Oxford-street. Ap for 
must be made to the conductor, Mr, Alfred Gilbert, (Associate R.A. Music). 
REILLY, Hon, See, 


Beethoven. 


Schubert. 


thoven. 











C. Braham, Irvin; 
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WANTED, TWO ASSISTANTS, in Boosey and Sons 
Music Warehouse. Apply, by letter only, with full particulars, to Mr. 
John Boosey, 28, Holles-street. 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERT LIBRARY. — 


Just published, No. 1 of the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT LIBRARY. 
Sonata in B flat, for pianoforte and violin, (Op. 69), by DUSSEK, «s performed at 
the Monday Popular Concerts, by Miss Arabella Goddard and Herr Joseph 
Joachim. Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-strect. 


ISS GERARD has returned to London. Letters res- 
pecting engagements to be addressed to her residence, 12, Belsize-road, 
St. John’s-wood, N. W. 


RS. ROBERT PAGET, Contralto, (R.A.M).—Com 
munications relative to Concerts or Oratorios, to be addressed to 69, 
Pentonville-road, N. 


NV ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 

that her new GUITAR SCHOOL is now ready for circulation, which may 
be had of her at her residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W.; or the 
publishers, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-streect. 


N ISS LAURA BAXTER begs to announce that she 


- has removed to 155, Albany-street, Regent’s-park, to which address, com- 
munications respecting engagements, lessons, &c., are requested to be sent. 


EF ERR REICHARDT has the honour to announce that 


he will arrive in London for the season, the last week in October. All 
letters and communications respecting engagements for concerts, &c., to be 
addressed to Herr Reichardt, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co., 244, 
Regent-street. W. 


} ISS LASCELLES begs to announce that she is in 
: town for the winter season. All communications to be addressed to 35, 
York-street, Portman-square, W 


i DLLE MARIA DE VILLAR begs to announce her 


return to town. All applications for concerts and lessons to be addressed 
to 10, Manchester-street, Manchester-square, or Messrs. Chappell and Co.'s, 50, 
New Bond-street. 


O PROFESSORS OF MUSIC.—A Young Person, 


with very good testimonials, is anxious to place herself in the family of a 
professor of music, for three or six months, where she can instruct the children, 
and in return receive instruction on the piano ; the addition of singing would be 
preferred. Answers directed to A. B., Post Office, Petersfield, Hants. 


RexvAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Subscriptions for 
- the Testimonial to Cipriani Potter, Esq., on his resignation as Principal, 
will be received by the Treasurer, Mr. Charles Lucas, 210, Regent-street, W. 


i ISS MAHLAH HOMER begs to announce her return 
to town for the season. Letters relative to engagements for oratorios and 
concerts, addressed 12, Queen-square, Russell-square. 


M he IENIAWSKI has returned to London. All 
@ letters respecting engagements, &., to be addres are of é 
wal @., Se Bee mate n 0 be addressed care of Chappell 


e. CHORAL SOCIETIES.—Just published, price 2d, 
Scotch part-song—The favourite air ‘‘ John Anderson, my Jo,” arranged fi 
S. A. T, and B., by Chas. J. Hargitt. London: Novello; Edinburgh, J. Pode.” 


TNO VOCALISTS and SOLOISTS.—Mr. William 


Howard will be happy to hear from parties visiting the North, whom it 
may suit to appear at his Saturday Evening Concerts in the Music Hall, 17 
Howe-street, Edinburgh. ‘ 


‘ . . 
V UBIO TRADE. — Advertiser, possessing a general 
a c<nowledge of the Trade, English and foreign, is open to an engagement. 
Address, W., No. 4, Rathbone-place, iss London. . . “ wins : 


OME ofthe Former Pupils of MRS. BARCLAY, daughter 
of the late John Fawectt the comedian, having become acquainted with her 
distressing situation, have determined to make her case known, hoping to raise a 
subscription to purchase an annuity for this estimable lady. Mrs. Barclay having 
been left on the death of her husband dependent on her own exertions, resumed 
her previous occupation as teacher of music aud the pianoforte, and supported 
herself for years with credit and respectability. The infirmities of age, she being 
now in her 70th year, and the long illness of an only child, have obliged her to 
expend her hard-earned Savings, and unless some assistauce is speedily obtained, 
she wil! be destitute. The great esteem in which Mrs. Barclay was held by all 
who knew her in former days, and the sympathy which must be felt for a lady so 
painfully sitauted, encourages the hope that the appeal now made by her friends 
will be kindly responded to, and that she may be preserved from absolute want 
during the few remaining years of her life, 
Subscriptions will be thankfully receive by Mrs. Webb, 36, Green-strect, Park- 
= Pua Haes, 15, Throgmorton-street ; and Messrs, Hatchard and Co., 187, 


















































EYERBEER'’S DINORAH & VERDI'S MACBETH. 
—Sclections from these operas nightly at the CANTERBURY HALL 
CONCERTS. Comic vocalists—Messrs. George Hodson (the Irish comedian and 
mimic), W. J. Critchfield, and E. W. Mackney. _ Several interesting pictures are 
added to the Fine Arts Gallery. Thesuite of Halls have been re-decorated and 
beauntified, and constitute one of the most unique and brilliant sights of the 
metropolis, 


AuPeet SMITH’S CHINA IS CLOSED. 








O PROFESSORS OF MUSIC IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY.—A Lady between 30 and 40 years of age, who has had great 
experience in tuition, is desirous of obtaining a Situation as GOVERNESS in the 
family of a Professor of Music, whom she would be willing to assist in his 
professional duties. The Lady in question can impart a sound education, including 
the French language, which she acquired during a long residence at Paris. She is 
also 2 good pianist, and has a thorough knowledge of music. Salary not so much 
an object as a comfortable home, The most unexceptionable references would be 
given and required.—Address, E, P., care of Mr. Charles Boosey, 24, Holles- 
s reet, W. 


WaAtin ORTH’S ART OF*SINGING.—A. work for 

the complete Cultivation of the Voice. New and original. Full music 
size, price 5s. In the work are included sustained notes, the major, minor, and 
chromatic scales, groups of notes, turns, ornaments, &., und many other 
exercises ; with original examples, not included in any other work on singing, 
rendering it easy to acquire a perfect shake; tne whole forming a complete 
progressive system, By T. A, Wallworth, Professor of Singing at the Royal 
Academy of Music, London. Published by A. W. Hammond (lute Julien and Co.), 
214, Regent-street; and also may be had of the author, 30, Edward-street, 
Portman-square. 


"PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
Price 7s. 6d., 
A Cheap and Complete Edition of 


DINOBAH, 
FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO, 
In Cloth. 


With illustration by Brandard, and descriptive account of the plot and music, 
forming the 18th vol. of Boosey and Sons’ cheap series of operas for pianoforte. 


BOOSEY & SONS, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ “SANTA MARIA,” being 

a pianoforte adaptation of the celebrated chorus from Meyerbeer’s opera 

Dinorah, price 2s. 6d. Also, Brinley Richards’ ‘Shadow Air,” from the same 
opera, price 3s,—Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





ERTINI’S 25 STUDIES, Op. 29, in two books, 1s. each. 

Czerny’s 50 best Exercises (from the set of 101), price 1s, Boosey’s Shilling 
Pianoforte Tutor, 36 pages. All large size. Order Boosey’s edition, Boosey and 
Sons, Holles-street. 


HE LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH ACCOUNT 
and Balance Sheet of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (a v. 

1834), may be had on a written or personal application to the Actuary, or to any 
of the Society’s Country Agents. To the Report and Accounts is appended a list 
of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the year 1858. 

No extra charge for joining Volunteer Rifle or Artillery Corps. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
The Mutual Life Assurance Offices, 
39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 


: HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &c. 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1859. 


—_— 


AN be applied to blow the 
bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a pressure can be obtained. 
For price and particulars of Organ Blower 
apply to CARRETT, MARSHALL, and CO., 
Sun Foundry, Leeas, sole authorised makers 
and agents, or to DAVID JOY, Patentce, 
Leeds, 
Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply to 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, London, 
sole agents. 





Organ Builders supplied on liberal terms, 
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DEATH OF MR. L. H. LAVENU. 
(Abridged from The Empire, Aug. 5.) 


Tue musical world has sustained a loss which, in this 
hemisphere, will not easily be replaced. On Monday, Ist inst., 
at his residence, Horbury-terrace, Macquarie-street, Mr. Louis 
Henry Lavenu departed this life. No demise that has for a 
long time occurred in Sydney has, perhaps, caused so great a 
sensation as that which it is our painful duty torecord. Though 
before favourably known in all parts of the Australian colonies, 
it was more immediately his position as conductor of the first 
Australian Musical Festival held recently at the inauguration 
of the University Hall, and of the operatic company at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, that rendered him familiar to almost 
every one in Sydney. His anxiety for the success of the 
Festival, contributed, no doubt, to the illness that caused 
his death, by bringing on a nervous excitement to which 
utter prostration succeeded. On Thursday evening, July 28, after 
leaving the orchestra at the Prince of Wales Theatre, where he 
had been conducting the promenade concert, Mr. Lavenu 
complained of severe pains, which increased at his residence. 
He immediately went to bed, whence he never again rose. He 
had been suffering for some days, but, not to interfere with his 
avocations, he had neglected to give consideration to his health. 
On Friday and Saturday he suffered severely, nor would the 
paroxysms—so intense as to cause occasional delirium—yield to 
operative treatment. On Sunday a lull ensued, and though 
much weakened he seemed to be free from pain, conversed with 
his friends, and even insisted on putting to paper the first few 
bars of a canon—his last composition. During the moments 
when the brain was overpowered and delirium ensued, the 
lamented conductor fancied himself at the head of his troupe,— 
more and more quickly went the beat of the bdéton,—again 
and again did the word of reprimand drop from his lips— 
one member of his Festival orchestra seeming particularly to 
annoy him—until, at length, nature succumbed. On Friday 





evening the invalid was suddenly seized with an epileptic 
fit which set medical skill at defiance, and destroyed the little 


remaining strength reserved to him. Until then the assiduous 
attention of his physicians, Drs. Charles Nathan and McFarlane, 
had led to the hope of his recovery ; but though he rallied, and 
early on the ensuing morning a somewhat favourable symptom, 
as was considered, took place, yet the disease of which he died— 
inflammation of the stomach—had obtained so great a mastery, 
that the reaction was too much, and he died almost suddenly, 
though calmly and consciously, at about ten o’clock of the day 
mentioned (Monday) in the arms of an intimate friend. The 
news spread through the city, and it is not too much to say 
that a perfect stagnation was caused by the intelligence. 
Within the last few weeks the form and features of 
deceased had become so familiar to thousands in the city, 
that it was felt as if some dear friend had departed. 
It is not merely the artist endeared to so many ; it is more the 
man that at the present moment claims a parting word—a sigh 
“to memory dear.” No demise that has for along time occurred 
caused so great a sensation in the city, happening so soon, too, 
after the Musical Festival, so worthily conducted. Numbers had 
become familiar with Mr. Lavenu’s name and features, and his 
death was the very general topic of conversation. Firm in the 
exercise of his duties, there was not a man more beloved, espe- 
cially by members of the profession. We may venture to state 
that he had not an enemy here. It was generally remarked that 
he was the friend, the brother, of every artist. Envious of none, 
doing "Pgs where it was in his power, Mr. Lavenu has departed 
from this world universally regretted. Many an eye filled with 
tears as the sad intelligence spread around. More immediately 
is his loss felt by the members of the opera company, with whom 
he had been for so many years associated. 

On Tuesday, the 2nd instant, the last sad rites were performed, 
and the remains committed to their last earthly home. Through- 
out the whole line of march crowds of spectators had collected, 
and in many instances shops were closed. Such was the feeling 
amongst hundreds of professional artists and amateurs who 


knew the worth of the deceased. The funeral procession left | 





Macquarie-street at half-past two o’clock precisely. The chief 
mourners were the lessee of the Prince of Wales Theatre, the 
principals of the opera company, several other well-known 
artists, the bandmaster of the 12th Regiment, the leader of the 
orchestra at the Victoria Theatre, members of the press, aud 
others of the artist’s personal friends. Following these, were 
about sixty carriages, filled with sorrowing friends. Many of 
the committee of the University Festival, of the Philharmonic 
and Vocal Harmonic Societies were present. Preceded by 
the band of the Royal Artillery, playing the “Dead March” 
in Saul, the procession passed to Christ Church. Long before 
the hearse arrived the edifice was filled by a dense mass, block- 
ing up the passage to the doors, which were compelled to be 
closed, so that many of the chief mourners were unable to gain 
admission, So great a concourse of spectators had not been 
witnessed since the “ Dunbar” funeral ceremonies. The coffin 
having been placed in the chancel, the first portion of the burial 
service was read by the Rev. Canon Walsh, to which the ap- 
propriate psalms were chanted by the choir. The body was 
then replaced in the hearse, and the procession moved slowly 
forwards to the cemetery at Camperdown, the band, as before, 
playing the “Dead March.” At the entrance to the cemetery 
the corpse was met by the Rev. the Principal of the University, 
Dr. Woolley, who conducted the service to its conclusion,—the 
members of the Vocal Harmonic Society, under the guidance of 
Mr. Cordner, executing the quartet and chorus from Handel’s 
Messiah. Many a lingering look was cast into the grave where 
now reposed the remains of a kind-hearted friend ; and many a 
reminiscence of the departed was recalled to the memory of the 
participators in the sad scene. 

It is worthy of remark that Bochsa and Lavenu, master and 
pupil—lie within a few feet of each other, in the cold grave of a 
land far distant from their native home. Another of the 
masters of the deceased at the Royal Academy, Mr. Charles S. 
Packer, has succeeded him as conductor at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre. In addition to the numerous marks of respect shown 
to the memory of Mr. Lavenu, the lessee of the Prince of Wales, 
Mr. Charles Poole, his early friend and associate, closed his 
theatre on the evening of the funeral. 

The late Mr. Lavenu was in the forty-first year of his age 
when he died, and has left a widow and six children to mourn 
their irreparable loss. 

His last thoughts, previous to his illness, were devoted to his 
approaching benefit, for which he was anxiously looking for- 
ward, in order to send the proceeds to his family in London. 
Death put an end to his speculations. But his intentions being 
known to a great number of his professional friends, they lost 
no time in carrying his wishes into execution. A committee 
was formed, the managers of the theatres set apart a night on 
which they would grant the use of the theatre, artists of every 
description offered their services, and there were not wanting 
private gentlemen to aid in completing the arrangements. 
Owing to the true warmth of feeling that actuated the exertions 
of every one, from the artists to the treasurer and secretary, 
notwithstanding the many difficulties, the cause was such as to 
require but a few days for the production of entertainments at 
both our theatres on Friday last, as varied as they were attrac- 
tive. On this occasion, a scene was presented that has not often 
been surpassed in Sydney—two theatres crowded to the dome 
on the same evening, with a fashionable audience. At the 
Prince of Wales, between the third and fourth acts of the 
opera, Mr. Burford recited the following poem, written for this 
occasion by G. F. Pickering, Esq., of this city :-— 


A parting word, ere yet the curtain fails, 

To you, kind patrons of fair Thespis’ halls, 

Who lend your sympathising presence here 

To stay the widow’s and the orphan’s tear. 

He whom ye mourn—the minstrel—cailed away 
To join the choirs of an eternal day— 

Sleeps in a stranger’s grave, by friendship’s hand 
Consigned to dust, far from his native land. 

For him is o’er life’s brief and fitful dream ; 

His harp, late strung to earth’s imperfect theme, 
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Now, tuned by hand celestial, wakes its chords 
To strains immortal, and to holier words. 
Where Bochsa’s broken lyre—meet emblem—shows 
The spot where genius found its last repose, 
Plant we a willow that shall weeping wave 
O’er music’s sons—companions in the grave. 
Peace to his ashes! Yet—yet while we mourn 
That dust must to its kindred dust return, 
Turn we our gaze upon the loved ones left— 
The widow of her gifted spouse bereft, 

The orphans clinging to that mother’s knee, 
Unconscious of her speechless agony. 

When the sad tidings shall to her be borne 
That tell of father from his offspring torn, 

Still in affliction’s cup infused the tear 

Of sympathy, so freely rendered here, 

Will yield a balm to heal the bleeding smart, 
And soothe the anguish of the widowed heart. 
For her, for them, kind friends, we thank you all, 
Nobly responding to sweet Pity’s call. 

As ye have done, so be it done to you, 

When to Life’s fleeting stage ye bid adieu! 


At the Royal Victoria Theatre the performances were highly 
attractive. At both houses the most distinguished inhabitants 
of the city, including nearly all the resident consuls, showed by 
their presence their sympathy for the object in view. To this 
end also many gentlemen, including several ministers of religion, 
have, with a true spirit of Christian charity, contributed by 
forwarding donations ; and the same mail that will bear to an 
afflicted widow and orphans the sad intelligence of the decease 
of him they Icved best on earth, will also tell them that he died 
surrounded by friends who have done their utmost to contribute 
a sum that will for the moment, at least, keep want from the 
door. The exact amount arising from the benefits we are not 
enabled to state, as many promised donations, returns of the 
sales of tickets, &c., have not yet been forwarded. We under- 
stand that so great is the desire of the entire musical profession 
to render homage to the memory of their deceased brother 
artist, that a concert on the grandest scale will shortly be given 
in aid of the funds, at which all the talent in the city will 
assist, 





THE LATE MR. LAVENU. 
(From the Syduey Morning Herald, 5th August, 1859.) 


A MEETING of the friends of the late Mr. Lavenu took place at 
Clark’s Assem!.ly Rooms, Elizabeth-street, yesterday afternoon, at three 
o'clock. Between thirty and forty gentlenien were present. 

Mr. J. R. Clarke was voted into the chair, and opened the proceed- 
ings by stating that a number of Mr. Lavenu’s personal friends were 
desirous of organising two benefits—the proceeds of which were to be 
forwarded to his wife and children, at present in England. He was 
satisfied that the proposal would meet with a successful response at the 
hands of the public. The lessees of both theatres had most kindly 
placed their establishments at the disposal of the committee, should 
one be formed to carry out the project, and it now devolved upon 
the meeting to take the necessary steps for the appointment of such 
committee. 

Mr. Stewart, of the Victoria Theatre, thought that a portion of the 
proceeds ought to be devoted to the ereetion of a suitable monument 
over the grave of the deceased gentleman. Many persons had put 
down their names as subseribers to raise funds for erecting a monu- 
ment to the late Mr. J. Gordon Griffiths, so many years connected 
with the colonial stage; but not one shilling of the proposed subscrip- 
tion had been paid. He (Mr. Stewart) believed that, unless a sum were 
secured out of the proceeds of the benefits, the same would be the case 
with the grave of their departed friend. He should therefore move, 
“ That £30 beset aside for the purpose of erecting a suitable monument 
to the memory of Mr. Lavenu.” 

The resolution having been seconded by Mr. John Gibbs, was carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman then read letters from Madame Flora Harris, Messrs. 
Callen, Stanley, J’. Howson, and Captain Sussex Milford, offering their 
services in carrying out the proposal. 

After some conversation, Mr. Stewart proposed “That a committee 
of professional gentlemen from both theatres be formed to make the 





necessary arrangements as to the performances, and when they are to 
take place.” The following names were then carried: For the Prince 
of Wales Theatre—Messrs. Charles Poole, Eigenschenk, Kohler, How- 
son, and Burford. For the Victoria Theatre—Messrs. Black, Usher, 
Chate, R. Stewart, and E. Holloway. The names of Messrs. W. 
Sherwin and John Gregg were afterwards added to the list. 

Mr. Sherwin proposed that Mr. J. R. Clarke should act as chairman 
and treasurer, which, after some conversation with reference to the 
desirableness of the offices being separated, was carried. A Mr. Montagu 
was appointed secretary. 

Mr. Lewis Moss then proposed the formation of a general working 
committee. Several names were immediately put down. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to, Mr. Clarke for his 
assiduity in the matter, and for his kindness in presiding over the 
meeting. ‘The business of the general meeting having concluded, the 
professional committee at once met to make the preliminary arrange- 
ments. 

It was the general impression of all present, that from the desire 
which had been evinced to assist in this tribute to the family of 
Mr. Lavenu, by the histrionic and musical profession, and also by many 
influential members of the community, entertainments of a very 
superior kind would be presented, both musical and dramatic. 





Lovis Henry Lavenu—(From the Sydney Empire).—It is to be 
regretted that so little material exists in this part of the world from 
which to gather a biographical notice. From such reliable sources as 
are at the moment available we gather the following. Mr. Louis 
Henry Lavenu was the son of Mr. Henry Lavenu, of the emineut firm 
of Mori and Lavenu, the latter having married the widow of his former 
partner. At avery early age his musical talents enabled him to become 
a member of the Royal Academy of Music, from which society he ob- 
tained the highest diplomas as professor of violoncello, pianoforte, and 
composition. Asa performer on the violoncello the deceased parti- 
cularly excelled, and, at the Royal Italian Opera, played second to the 
greatest of all artists on that instrument, Lindley, of whom he was a 
pupil. Mr. Lavenu was connected with many of the musical celebrities 
of the day. He was the first who introduced Liszt—the king of piano- 
forte players—to a London audience; by this speculation, notwith- 
standing the popularity of the wonderful pianist, he is said to have 
been a heavy loser. As conductor, he had the management of some of 
the greatest London and provincial concerts, including the monster 
entertainments of Mr. Allcroft and others; and in the same capacity 
he accompanied Madame Grisi and Signor Mario, and subsequently 
Catherine Hayes, in their provincial tours, and attended the 
latter as musical director in her concerts throughout California, 
India, Tasmania, and Australia. For five years he was the un- 
wearying and unwearied instructor of Madame Carandini, to whose 
great improvement the city of Sydney can bear testimony. As a 
composer, and, more especially, as an orchestral arranger of music, 
Mr. Lavenu was favourably known. His opera of Loretta, in which 
Madame Anna Bishop appeared in Drury Lane Theatre some years 
since, is a fair specimen of his talent in this branch of the art. His 
ballads of “ Molly Asthore,” “The Banks of the Guadalquiver,” and 
“T cannot sing to-night,” are amongst the most popular songs of the 
day. The song of “ Molly Asthore”—a favourite with composer and 
public—was written for Miss Catherine Hayes. Whilst walking through 
the streets with his friend, Signor Carandini, the latter remarked that 
poor Lavenu constantly whistled the same melody. On asking him 
what it was, Lavenu told him that it was something that had just 
occurred to him; and on going home the lamented artist scored down 
the very popular “ Molly Asthore.” Madame Carandini, who was then 
playing second characters to Miss Hayes, has since succeeded that artist 
as prima donna. His orchestral and vocal arrangement from the 
pianoforte score only of the opera Il Trovatore, as performed at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, is the greatest evidence of his musical skill. 


The opera of Ernani, produced at this house on Thursday last for the 
first time this season, has been entirely re-arranged by him—the final 
correction having been added on the very day ( hursday) on which he 
was seized with his fatal malady. Za Traviata and Rigoletto were 


also undergoing re-arrangement for the same theatre. No man was 
more indefatigable in the pursuit of his profession : “ Work, work, 
work!” was his motto. An ardent lover of music, he frequently 
attended the concerts of the Philharmonic Society in this city, as a 
performer on his favourite instrument, the violoncello. The artist is 
no more; may his few faults remain buried with him in the grave ; 
his virtues and good qualities will live after him, in the hearts of 


sorrowing friends. 
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MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


Tue last week has not been particularly fertile of notable 
events, either in the musical or dramatic regions. Almost the 
only fact of ee is the début of two new tenors, M. Sapin 
at the Grand-Opéra and M. Lucien Bourgeois at the ThéAtre 
Lyrique. The latter is a pupil of the Conservatoire, who, 
having gone through the accustomed ordeal of passing a year or 
two on the various stages of Italy, obtained an engagement in 
New Orleans, whence the fame of his powers had been wafted to 
his native land in so highiy spirited a condition that it induced 
the enterprising director of the Thédtre Lyrique to offer the 
young tenor an engagement on terms not usually commanded by 
débutants. The opera chosen for his first appearance is Adolphe 
Adam’s charming work S% jetais Roi, which was revived 
expressly for the occasion. The preliminary puff. when too 
zealously employed, often proves a dangerous expedient, and has 
been known to puff out the spark it was intended to nourish 
into a flame. It is far safer to take the chance of surprising the 
public agreeably by the modesty of your pretensions, than to run 
the risk of causing their expectation, over inflated by misguided 
friendship, to coliapse uncomfortably to the extent of about half 
per cent, as was the case in the present instance. M. Bourgeois, 
although proving himself an aspirant of high promise, and 
capable of enlisting the sympathy of his audience, by no means 
justified his claim to step at once into the brilliant position to 
which he has been suddenly promoted. 

At the Italian Opera La Traviata has been succeeded imme- 
diately by L’ Italiana in Algeri, with Madame Alboni in 
Isabella, than whom no living singer is so thoroughly imbued 
with the traditions of the school of singing to which the part 
belongs, while the unrivalled flexibility of her voice can alone 
give due effect to her knowledge. I consider I am paying a 
high compliment to the taste and judgment of the Parisians by 
recording the enthusiasm with which they received this accom- 
plished artist. J2 Giuramento, which was disinterred last 
season to the apparent gratification of the musical cognoscenti of 
Paris, is again brought forward this season, Alboni, Penco, and 
Graziani being its chief support. The part of Viscardo, played 
last year by Ludovico Graziani, is now confided to a débutante, 
Signor Morini, a German who conceals the ungraceful patronymic 
Schumpf behind this euphonious nom de thédtre. He acquitted 
himself satisfactorily, and was well received, but though he 
sings with taste, his voice, like that of his predecessor, is deficient 
in power. It is said that the Crociato, the foundation-stone of 
Meyerbeer’s reputation, which was to have been produced this 
season, will be postponed till next year, the maestro being im- 
pressed with the necessity of thoroughly revising and remodelling 
the text of this early work. 

Having just mentioned Adolphe Adam, I am reminded of a 
musical event to which I omitted to refer at the time (a fort- 
night since), viz., the distribution of the grand prizes for the 
best compositions at the Académie; the ceremony being pre- 
sided over by M. Halévy, the perpetual secretary, who read on 
the occasion a very interesting memoir on the life and works of 
the celebrated composer of Le Chdlet. The account given of the 
progress made by the students during the preceding academical 
session was in the highest degree satisfactory. The proceedings 
terminated by the execution of the operatic scene on which the 
first grand prize had been conferred. It was entitled Bajazet ct 
le Joueur de Flite, and is the work of a youth twenty-two years 
of age, a native of New Orleans, and who, in the words of the 
report drawn up by M. Halévy, one of his instructors, promises 
to become a distinguished composer. 

One of the topics of the day in musical circles is the intended 
erection of a new building tor the Académie Impériale, its 
present local habitation in the Rue le Pelletier having been 
merely provisional, though dating as much as thirty-nine years 
back. The Emperor's signature has not yet been obtained to 
the projected undertaking, but as the site fixed upon is the one 
formerly chosen by himself, when consulted on the subject 
some years since, it is expected that the imperial sign-manual 
will not be withheld. The proposed building of a new opera- 


house forms a part of the general plan for the improvement of 
Paris. All the houses between the Chaussée d’Antin, and the 
Passage Saudrier are to come down, the Rue Basse du Rampart 
is to be razed to the level of the surrounding ground, and 
a wide area would thus be obtained, which is to be converted 
into an open square, one extremity of which—that farthest 
from the boulevards—is to be occupied by the new theatre 
On this public space two principal streets will open out, one 
leading to the Havre railway station, to be called Rue de 
Rouen, the other forming a continuation of the Rue la Fayette, 
and reaching to the Northern railway station. It is calculated 
that six months will be required to complete the process of 
expropriation and the subsequent demolition of the houses 
within this area, and another eighteen months to finish the new 
building. The establishment in the Rue le Pelletier is therefore 
safe in its present quarters for the next two years at least. As 
yet it has not been settled whether the contemplated improve- 
ments are to be carried out exclusively at the expense of the 
city of Paris, or whether the State will contribute a share of 
the cost. The latter will probably be the case. It is stated that 
the new structure will cost ten million frances (£400,000), and 
some idea of the cost of the entire operation of transferring the 
Grand Opéra to its proposed new quarters may be formed by the 
estimate given for a single item, namely, 1,000,000 franes, or 
£40,000, for the removal and adaptation of the scenery alone to 
the new stage. The dimensions of the theatre will rival those 
of the Scala at Milan, and the San Carlo at Naples, the Parisians 
considering themselves of course entitled to possess the largest 
theatre in the world. As being the most theatrical folk on the 
globe, the pretension is not to be gainsayed them. The con- 
sequences of this change will doubtless be very important. The 
patronage commanded by the national opera is already greater 
than with its present resources it has the means of accom- 
modating. A larger house will infallibly produce larger receipts, 
and the increased field thus obtained will enable the direction 
to add materially to their sources of attraction. 
T don’t know whether you have harboured a foolish tale 
which has been current in the papers of the day, te the effect 
that De Beriot had parted with the celebrated violin—a Maggini 
—which, like a faithful and high-mettled war horse, had carried 
him through all the triumphs of his artistic career, and that the 
fortunate recipient of the venerable instrument was no other 
than the new star risen in the north to eclipse all other violinists 
of the day—at least this opinion of the pre-eminence of M. 
Wieniawski is assigned by the promoters of the story in ques- 
tion as the motive which prompted De Beriot in making so 
munificent a gift to his young confrére. This little structure of 
timber and cat-gut is estimated by fiddle-mongers of experience 
at something like £1,000 ; but what is its value when converted 
into a spiritual halo of glory round the first fiddle in the uni- 
verse, the inventor of the music of the future in a pawo post 
futurum symphony alone can dimly figure forth! It is, I hope, 
needless to inform you that, as I can vouch from the best 


authority, duly certified in a letter with the Brussels 
post-mark, that the whole affair is a _ fabrication 
aud a fable—emphatically all fiddle de dee! De 


Beriot is still the possessor of his renowned and faithful 
Maggini ; and Wieniawski, whatever the veteran violinist may 
think of his merits, must conteat himself with his own Stra- 
divarius, Guarnerius, or Amati, as the case (or the fiddle) may 
be, and with the fame he has already obtained and justly merited 
at the mouth of the public at large, distinguished aud undistin- 
guished. An enemy may have in all probabilityset agoing this puff 
direct and superadulatory, although it is mischievous enough to 
have proceeded from a friend. The unblemished character and 
high reputation of the Polish virtuoso is sufficiently established 
to come clean and bright out of the mire by whomsoever 
prepared. 

Alphonse Karr has been delivering himself on a subject con- 
genial to your columus—the /ibretti of operas. There is always 
something in what this clever writer and often original thinker 
addresses to the public, and so I will terminate ny communica- 
tion with the best English I can find for his opinion on the 





matter in question. 
“T desire,” says he, “to establish the justice of the critical 
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sentence which literary men invariably pass on all books of 
operas” (orig. poemes d’opéra”): “they require that the poetry 
found in libretti should be true poetry, they require that it 
should be new, correct in style, elevated in thought, &., &c. 

“ First of all, why should words be written with such nice care 
when, far trom being heard by the public, it is only at intervals 
they are able to catch so much as the sound of the voices ? 
But there is another objection to be raised against the severity 
of these critics. Fine poetry is a music in itself, and one which 
wants no musicians. However tempered the sounds of an 
orchestra—however distinct the accents of the voice—however 
diligent the care of the singer, something must always be lost 
from the iutegrity of the words ; and the unheard would render 
a due comprehension of the heard impossible. Consequently, it 
is needful, in a poem destined to be set to music, to avoid all 
subtle and far-fetched thoughts, and not only these, as well 
at all delicate shades and rarely-used forms of expression, but 
even the thoughts of any novelty or refinement at all. The 
writer must manage that at the first syllable the hearer shall 
guess the entire word; that when one portion of a phrase finds 
its way over the orchestra the rest, which may be drowned in 
the next burst of sound, shall be clear to the understanding. It 
is indispensable, in short, that the auditor should be enabled to 
follow the thread of the opera, and that it should contain only 
ordinary ideas, well known and in current use. From this 
position it is easy to go a step further and ask, ‘ But why should 
there be any words with the music?’ For my own part it 
would be all the same to me. Indeed the Italians are not over 
particular on this point, and in the lists they put forth of the 
several members composing an operatic troupe, the poet inva: 
riably comes after the singers, between the prompter and the 
gas-man, and in the bills of the performance only the names of 
the musicians are honoured with a place.” 


GRAND SCHILLER FESTIVAL IN PARIS. 


THE committee appointed by the German residents, of all 
classes, in Paris, to determine on the proper mode of celebrating 
the hundredth anniversary of Schiller’s birth, which will fall on 
the 10th November next, have issued their programme. The 
Festival will be held on the evening of the 10th November, in 
the Cirque de l’Impératrice, in the Champs Elysées. The 
Cirque will be brilliantly lighted and decorated for the occasion. 
M. Meyerbeer has not only assisted the committee with his 
advice, but promised them two pieces of music composed ex- 
pressly for the Festival. Herr Ludwig Pfau has written an 
appropriate poem to one of them. Besides the above, Schiller’s 
“ Festgesang an die Kiinstler,” set to music by Mendelssohn, 
and the concluding movement of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
with choruses (Schiller’s “‘Freude, schéner Gotterfunken”) 
will be performed. A speech will be delivered by Dr. Ludwig 
Kalisch. The musical arrangements will be under the di- 
rection of M. Pasdeloup, director of the Société des Jeunes 
Artistes du Conservatoire. The orchestra will consist of 150 
members. The vocal solos will be executed by some of the 
first German vocalists in Paris, and the choruses by the German 
and Swiss Gesangvereins established there. The musical and 
literary entertainments will be followed by a banquet. The 
price of the tickets to the performance is fixed at 10 francs for 
the first places, 5 francs for the second, and 2 franes for the third. 
The profits will be devoted to some charitable and national 
— purpose in Paris. The committee is composed as 
ollows :— 


“Dr Otterburg, President; Bauer, G. Brandus, Vice-Presidents ; 
Fr. Klincksieck, Ed. Simon, Secretary; Neuhaus, Treasurer. Abel. 
Becker, Behmer, Chilly, D' phil. Christensen, Deutsch, Gattiger, 
Dr‘ phil. Gronland, Dr phil. Hess, Hoffmann, J.-E. Horn, Hoth, Dt phil. 
Kalisch, Karpeles, Krauss, Kugelmann, Lautz, Maho, Dr med. Meding, 
Miiller, Jul. Offenbach, L. Pfau. Reich, Riedel, Sauernheimer, Schnei- 
der, Schéler, DF phil. Sydow, Weber, Weychand, Wihl. 


England, determined not to be behindhand, has already 
projected a Grand Festival in honour of the poet, to be held 
next month at the Crystal Palace. 








ITALIAN OPERA AT MADRID. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

TuE Theatre Royal opened on Thursday (the 6th inst.) with 
great éclat. The house was crowded, Prince Adalbert of Bavaria 
was in the royal box; the majority of the ministers, the 
members of the diplomatic corps, the highest public functionaries, 
and the great aristocratic families were all present ; Vorma was 
the opera. Grisi was Norma, Mario Pollio, Mdlle. Calderon 
Adalgisa, and M. Bouché Oroveso. Mario and Mdlle. Calderon 
were recalled at the end of their duet. After the duet between 
Norma and Adalgisa, in the second act (“Deh con te”), some 
murmurs of dissatisfaction proceeded from the upper galleries ; 
Mad. Grisi naturally appeared hurt, and malevolence attributed 
to her certain observations behind the scenes, that it is impos- 
sible to believe she could have made. Rumours of what she had 
said, calumniously exaggerated (supposing her to have really 
said anything objectionable), soon circulated among the audience. 
The excitement was at its height when Mad. Grisi reappeared 
before the footlights, and she had to submit toa reception at 
once revolting to her pride as an artist, and asa woman. The 
day after this incident she addressed to the public the following 
manifesto :— 


“TO THE PUBLIC OF MADRID.” 


GRISI. 

“T am accused of having been wanting in respect towards the public, 
a charge which afflicts me to such a degree that I cannot refrain from 
endeavouring to prove it false. 

“During my artistic career I have always had the happiness to 
appreciate and feel deeply the generous welcome I have received in all 
the theatres where I have sung. I therefore accepted with pleasure an 
engagement for the Theatre Royal in Madrid, assured of being able to 
fulfil my contract, and counting upon the indulgence of the Madrid 
public. Thus confident, I expected to find on my first appearance 
upon the boards that indulgence which the chivalrous Spanish nation 
accedes to every artist; but my surprise was great when, before once 
hearing me, a small part of the public gave signs of discontent during 
the whole of tne first act. 

“IT frankly own that these facts have given me extreme pain, and 
that, but for the gallant and protecting welcome of the rest of the 
public, I should have been unable to get to the end of the performance. 
I must, therefore, entreat their pardon for such a display as I was 
enabled to make under the circumstances. Far be it from me to think 
of reproaching the public of Madrid, which I have always known how 
to appreciate; and if I had been allowed to speak, I should have said: 
‘Gentlemen, hear me with indulgence, and if, after having sung, I have 
not the good fortune to please you, I will bow to your judgment, and 
throw up my engagement. I could not, of course, have continued to 
sing before a public whose approbation I had not merited,’ 

“ Accomplishing a sacred duty, I have addressed this plain statement 
to the public, certain that it will be appreciated for what it is worth, 
and intending to obtain from the public itself my justification. 

“ Its servant, 


“ Madrid, Oct. 7, 1859.” “ Grutia Gris.” 


There are uot wanting among the stanch advocates of Mad. 
Grisi those who hint at the possibility of M. Calzado, lessee of 
the Italian Opera in Paris, being in some measure implicated in 
this affair. It is well known that M. Calzado made every effort 
to induce Mario to renew his engagement this season ; that he 
even sent him an engagement en blanc; and that the haughty 
tenor declined every proposal in consequence of the ungentle- 
manly treatment to which Madame Grisi had been exposed the 
year previous. M. Calzado is a Spaniard, and doubtless has his 
emissaries at Madrid. It is difficult otherwise to explain the 
behaviour of the Madrid public with regard to the unfortunate 
“ Diva.” 





Tue York Cuorat Socrery commenced the season on Tuesday, in 
the Concert Room. The singers were Mrs. Clare Hepworth, Mr. and 
Mrs, Winn, and Mr. Montem Smith. The concert was not successful. 
The band and chorus were numerous, but not efficient. The choruses 
were rendered without vigour, and the performers lacked confidence. 
Mr. Smith made an attempt to sing, but was obliged to desist, in con- 
sequence ofa cold. Mr. R. Blagrove played a solo on the concertina, 
aud Mr. I. Harper two on the trumpet and cornet. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


DR. FOWLE, “OBOE,” AND A. H. STEVENS. 


Sir,—As the name of Dr. Fowle seems to have become a 
fixture in your valued paper, will you allow me to suggest that 
a column, headed “the Fowle column,” be set aside for the 
special edification of those of your numerous readers who, like 
myself, particularly admire the determined pluck with which 
the Learned Doctor fights his way to musical celebrity. None 
but an Englishman could show so much perseverance, and it 
really is a pity that England had not the honour of conferring 
on him the degree, 

Poor “Oboe!”—poor fellow !—don’t throw yourself into the 
Thames, as by so doing you will probably be taken out smelling 
even worse than “A. H. Stevens” has made you smell already. 
A. H. Stevens has found out where you play on Sundays; but 
take my advice—don’t be afraid of him—don’t let your fingers 
tremble because a great man has threatened to come and hear 
you. On the contrary, astonish his “weak nerves,” by regaling 
his critical ears with one of the “Village Church Anthems,” 
which, as A. H. Stevens very sagaciously remarks, are “ trifles,” 
and are “short and easy to sing,” and consequently would not, 
perhaps, be too much for your limited comprehension. 

Excuse me, Mr. Editor, for talking to “Oboe” while writing 
to you, but the fact is the poor fellow must want a little en- 
couragement, after the awful “drubbing” he has just received 
from A. H. Stevens, who is evidently a great admirer of the 
doctor’s music, for he says, “the best thing Dr. Fowle can do is 
to publish a collection of vocal canons and fugues which, four 
years ago, I saw in MS. at his house.” If he does publish them, 
of course the bést thing he can then do will be to send them to 
you, to be reviewed, as by that means the “Fowle column” will 
probably be kept up in a lively state for some time to come, to 
the infinite gratification and edification of your subscribers, 
myself included. Yours faithfully, 

October 19th. Raav. A— Mus. 


VIOLONCELLO STUDIES. 


Sir,—I should be exceedingly obliged if you would inform me 
what exercises or studies would be the best for a student on the 
violoncello, who can go pretty well through all the exercises in 
the supplement to the method for that instrument by Baillot, 
Levasseur, Catel, and Bandiot. 

If you would send me an answer by post at your earliest 
convenience, I should be very much obliged, for the Musical 
World does not reach me until it is nearly a week old. If, how- 
ever, it is not customary for you to answer through the post, I 
hope you will excuse my presumption in asking such a thing, 
and give me the benefit of a line or two in the Musical World, 

Yours, respectfully, 

Louth, Oct. 19, 1859. A. K. 


[We cannot undertake to answer all letters transmitted to us. 
Some of our readers may satisfy “A. K.” The PS. to the letter 
contains a question out of our power to reply to. “A. K.” on 
this head wy apply to Cramer, Beale, and Uo., Regent-street. 


— 
. . . 





ORGANIST AND MINISTER. 


Sir,—I should consider it a great favour, if you would kindly 
define the exact amount of control that a minister is entitled 
to over the musical portion of divine service, in a case where 
there is an organist and choir-master. I have held an appoint- 
ment of this kind for some time, in a country town, which is 
rather in advance of country towns generally (small ones, I 
mean) in musical matters. We have recently had a change of 
ministers, and one of the first acts of the new incumbent was 
to trumpet forth his claims to musical “ taste,” and at our first 
rehearsal Se week), he objected to most of the tunes I had 
chosen, and selected others himself; in short, he claimed the 
right of selecting all the tunes, chants, &, without any 
reference to my judgment. (He says he likes soft tunes.) On 





my remonstrating, he stated that ‘the law of the church very 


wisely places both organist and choir under the entire control 
of the minister, and therefore he is reponsible for the 
musical portion of the service”—(the italics are not mine). If 
this be true, why does the church not make a law that ministers 
shall be qualified to assume the entire command of the organist 
and choir? I believe that the congregation are satisfied with 
the manner in which I have performed my duties, although they 
are disposed to imagine that the clergyman fas the right he 
claims. I have, in consequence, tendered my resignation, and 
am happy to say that—while I have no fault to find with the 
salary—I have other professional business that will prevent me 
from feeling the loss very severely, and which I can attend to 
without lowering myself from the position I consider 1 am 
entitled to (after proper education), as a member of a respectable 
profession. I am young in the profession, and shall highly 
esteem any remarks of yours on the subject. 
Yours respectfully, 
October 20, 1859. M. 


ERRATUM. 


Sr1r,—You will oblige by correcting a printer’s mistake in the last 
number of your publication, where, instead of “ power” read “ scale” in 
po Suggestions for a double bass and a contra violoncello on a new 
scale.” 

While on the subject it may not be altogether useless to also point 
out another printer’s error in my lines on the Organ in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, published in the Musteal World for January 9th, 1858, 
where, instead of “ fabrics,” read “ fabric.’—Yours truly, 

Haypn WILson. 


THE WARDEN OF THE DEEP. 


On yonder cliffs of Britain stands 
The Warden of the deep ; 

A spirit bold, at whose commands 
Our fleets her waters sweep : 

With grizzly beard and snowy hair, 
All streaming in the breeze, 

He sings above the storm an air 
That’s echoed by the seas! 





Old Neptune hears the song, and calls 
On Triton quick to sound 

His trumpet, and from Ocean’s halls 
The melody rebound : 

The sea-nymphs all repeat again, 
With heart, and voice, and soul, 
And from their coral couch the strain 

Vibrates from pole to pole! 


And thus, though furious tempests rage, 
Or hostile cannons roar, 

The Warden bold, from age to age, 
Stands, guardian of our shore. 

His roundelay he ever sings, 
On his majestic throne ; 

From yonder cliffs the chorus rings— 
Is heard from zone to zone! 


Yet stern and proud the Warden stands, 
This spirit of the deep ; 

And woe to us if his commands 
Fall or us, in our sleep! 

Then Neptune’s son will cease to wind 
His trumpet to our song— 

Old Ocean and the sea-nymphs kind, 
To other states belong. 


But like our brave forefathers, we 
Our Warden will maintain ; 

His glorious mirror, mighty sea, 
Shall yet reflect the strain, 

Which ages upon ages past 
Has told to woe-born slaves, 

In bloody fight and tempests’ blast, 
“ Britannia rules the waves!” 
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De mortuis nil nisi bonum. Far be it from us to write in 
any other than in respectful terms of the distinguished 
nobleman whose recent demise has given birth to such deep 
grief, not only among his own immediate relatives, but in 
the wide circle of his friends and acquaintance. It is no 
small thing to say of the late Earl of Westmoreland, that he 
was popular and much beloved in spite of his artistic 
predilections. That the least precious endowment of the 
regretted diplomatist was his musical talent will be generally 
admitted by those whose knowledge of music does not neces- 
sarily imply ignorance of every other subject. The Earl 
of Westmoreland was a voluminous composer, as all the 
world is aware; but that only concerned himself, and 
had he confined his exertions to the production of master- 
pieces, after his peculiar manner, no harm could have 
accrued. But unhappily this was otherwise. The excel- 
lent earl, not satisfied to be a producer, must also be a 
pedagogue, and a legislator. The history of the Royal 
Academy of Music during the last twenty years reveals 
glimpses of his powers in these capacities, which the de- 
clining influence of that once highly-rated seminary is hardly 
calculated to place in a hyper-brilliant light. But now that 
the Earl of Westmoreland can neither compose nor legislate 
more, a curtain may be dropped over the past, in so far as he 
was personally responsible, and the question of the Royal 
Academy of Music—thus freed from an arbitrary despotism, 
which, however well intended, was ruinous in its conse- 
quences—may be discussed on the ground of its own merits. 

The resignation, by Mr. Cipriani Potter, of the office of 
Principal of the Academy, which he held with such emi- 
nent zeal and ability from the date. of the retirement of 
Dr. Crotch to the present time, has been made the subject 
of frequent and various comment. The step unexpectedly 
taken by Mr. Potter was, in many quarters, attributed to 
the irritation and annoyance he experienced on account of 
the Earl of Westmoreland’s constant interference with the 
musical government of the institution. How true, or untrue, 
this may be, we are unable to decide. In his answer to the 
letter of the Earl (Musical World, page 552), Mr. Potter 
makes no insinuation of the sort ; but as that, under the cir- 
cumstances, would have been, to say the least, impolite, and 
as Mr. Potter is notoriously a gentleman, such an omission 
goes for nothing. 

That theretirement of Mr. Potter has not only caused sincere 
regret, but elicited the liveliest sympathy, may be gathered 
from the earnestness with which his brother professors are advo- 
cating and pushing on the “ testimonial” alluded to in these 
columns some time since. If the idea of the annual “ Potter 
Exhibition” (for the reduction of a student’s expenses) is 
ever realised, it will not only be a graceful compliment to 
the worthy ex-Principal, but help to revive the prestige of 
the Royal Academy of Music, and to provoke a new 
impetus in its favour. There is no reason why the scheme 
should fall to the ground. At first, we believe, it was 
only intended to invite the co-operation of professors, sub- 
professors, and students in the Academy; and we are 
not sure whether that narrow and unwise restriction 
has or has not been set aside. If not the sooner it is set 
aside the better. Mr. Cipriani Potter’s claims to considera- 
tion are not limited to the precincts of the institution over 





the educational progress and interests of which he has for so 
many years attentively watched ; on the contrary, every 
musician born and bred in England, Ireland, Wales, and 
Scotland owes him gratitude. The influence of his teaching 
has spread far and wide, through the intermediate adminis- 
tration of his pupils ; and for the amount of sound musical 
information at present existing among us Mr. Potter is in a 
very great measure responsible. 

Let then the musical profession, and indeed the 
musical world generally, be solicited to come forward 
in aid of a testimonial at once so reasonable, straight- 
forward and becoming. It is doubly urgent just now 
that this tribute of esteem and affection to an honest 
and a first-class man should receive the unanimous 
sanction and the unanimous support of all that is 
respectable and eminent in the musical profession. Not 
merely is an abstract principle of right and justice involved 
in the result, but a turning point in the affairs of the Royal 
Academy of Music is indisputably at hand ; and whether 
the fresh route to be followed conducis to healthy reform, or 
leads to absolute decay and dissolution, may depend even on 
a less important incident than the successful establishment of 
“The Potter Exhibition.” Onthe other hand, should the 
demonstration be carried on with such spirit as to rouse public 
curiosity, and enlist public sympathy, its indirect relationship 
to the Academy, through the medium of one so long and 
honourably connected with academic interests as the ex- 
Principal, can hardly fail to exercise a beneficial influence on 
the future prospects of the institution, Now, at any rate, is 
the time for all who are friendly towards the Academy of 
Music, for all who believe that the existence of an Academy 
of Music in or near this Metropolis is a desirable thing, not 
only to meditate but to act. The loss of such a Principal 
as Mr. Cipriani Potter, the resignation of such professors as 
Dr. Sterndale Bennett and Mr. W. H. Holmes, are, it is 
true, matters of grave and serious import ; but the opportune 
moment has arrived when zeal, directed by prudence, may 
rectify allthis and more. Well-wishers to the Academy must 
be up and stirring. Mr. Lucas, Mr. Potter’s appointed suc- 
cessor, may be a King Log ora King Stork, or possibly a 
combination of the two; but the question does not rest 
with Mr. Lucas, it lies in a nut-shell. The Earl of West 
moreland can no longer exercise any mistaken, though well- 
meant control ; and it remains to be proved whether a 
“head” can be found at once boldly to do away with abuses 
and institute reforms, If so, the Royal Academy of Music 
is saved, 


THERE sat Panurge, with a blank sheet of paper before him, 
in the contemplation of which he seemed to take exceeding 
delight, while his lips moved as though he were reading the 
most mellifluous verse. 

“ Tn the name of the arch-fiend Beelzebub, what art thou 


doing, numskull?” roared Pantagruel. “ Gazing on vacancy, 
and reading nothing? Art thou chimera-catching, or bat- 
tening on space, or filling the crevices of thy brain with 
mere emptiness,—thus being most contradictory.” (But 
Epistemon merely snored.) 

“T have written in verse an erotic epistle to Lydia 
Thompson, and this is it,” said Panurge, crimson to the tips 
of his ears. 

“ Why then is the paper blank? Thy fooling is not wont 
to be so invisible.” 

“T have had the conceit of writing in lemon-juice, that 
my verse may remain unmanifest, till it is warmed into visi- 
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bility by the divine Lydia herself. However, I will recite to 
thee, if thou wilt.” 

“ Very well,” sighed Pantagruel ; and he began to regret 
that he had not left Panurge to follow his own lucubrations 
without question. (And still Epistemon snored.) 

« Listen,” said Panurge. 


«¢ Whilst what I write I do not see, 
I dare thus, even to you, write poetry. 
Ah, foolish Muse! which dost so high aspire, 
And know’st her judgment well 
How much it does thy power excel, 
Yet dar’st be read by thy just doom, the fire.’ ” 


“By the sleek fur of Cardinal Richelieu’s favourite cat!” 
said Pantagruel complacently, “ that is smoothly and prettily 
expressed. Particularly do I admire the line in which thou 
callest ‘fire’ the ‘just doom’ of thy fantasies.” 

“ Alas, thou , continued Panurge. “Observe that by 
‘thou’ I here mean neither the Muse nor Lydia Thompson, 
but the paper on which the verses are writ.” 

“Then, I ask thee, in the name of Apollyon the Great, why 
didst thou not make thy meaning more clear?” said Panta- 
gruel, in great wrath. “ Is the divine Lydia bound to 
penetrate thy November fogs, and thy misty exhalations, 
without so much as a link to guide her. Out upon thee! and 
may thy paper be ignominiously consumed in leaders for 

e—- ——. 


“Let me proceed,” said Panurge. 


“Alas, thou think’st thyself secure, 
And since thou needst must sin, confess it too : 
Confess ’t, and with humility cloth thy shame, 
For thou who else must burned be 
An heretic, if she pardon thee, 
May’st like a martyr then enjoy the flame. 


moe mes 


«But if her wisdom grow severe, 
And suffer not her goodness to be there ; 
If her large mercies cruelly it restrain ; 
Be not discouraged, but require 
A more gentle ordeal fire, 
And bid her by love's flames read it again, ” 


“Canst thou explain the meaning and purport of that 
last stanza ?” inquired Pantagruel, scratching his head. 
“No,” replied Panurge, with exceeding impudence (and 
a smile stole over the slumbers of Epistemon). 
«Strange pow’r of heat, thou yet dost show 
Like winter earth, naked or cloth’d with snow; 
But, as the quick’ning sun approaching near, 
The plants arise up by degrees, 
A sudden paint adorns the trees, 
And all kind Nature’s characters appear. 


“*8o nothing yet in thee is seen! 
But when a genial heat warms thee within ; 
A new born wood of various lines there grows ; 
Here buds an A and there a B. 
Here sprouts a V, and there a T, 
And all the flourishing letters stand in rows.’ 
“ By the crooked finger of Mercurius !” exclaimed Panta- 
gruel, “thou hast seen the English version of the Pardon de 
Ploérmel, now played at Covent Garden ; unless, indeed, 
stingy wretch that thou art, thou hast merely purchased the 
book outside, and refrained from bathing thine asinine ears 
with the delicious music within. Doth not the Chorley- 
inspired Harrison sing : 
“© A is born to live in war and thunder, 
B is otherwise, and also C ?’ ” 


” 


” 
! 


Panurge made no answer, but merely went on (Epistemon 
grinning exceedingly) ; 





“Still, silly paper, thou wilt think, 
That all this might as well be writ with ink. 
Oh no, there’s sense in this and mystery ; 
Thou now may’st change thy author’s name, 
And to his handy-work lay claim ; 
For as she reads she makes the words in thee. 3 
‘* «Yet if thine own unworthiness 
Will still, that thou art mine, not hers, confess ; 
Consume thyself with fire before her eyes, 
And so her grace or pity move ; 
The Gods, though beasts they do not love, 
Yet like them when they’re burnt in sacrifice,’ ” 
“Then,” bellowed Pantagruel, “thou callest thy verses 
beastly. Truly thou art a fellow of most rare invention.” 
“Invention !” echoed Epistemon, starting up with such 
vigour, that tables and chairs were scattered to the ground. 
“The knave hath no more invention than an English play- 
wright. With surpassing assurance he hath been repeating 
to thee a poem by old Abraham Cowley, and thou wilt find 
it in the collection called the ‘ Mistress,’ with the words 
‘ written in juice of lemmon’ (sic) placed as a special 
title.’ 





ABERDEEN MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


I am sorry that, with predilections as national and Scotch 
as may well be, I cannot so far set truth at defiance as to 
tell you that our first Aberdeen Festival was at all worthy 
of the name. Indeed, it consisted of a very imperfect 
execution of an oratorio on Wednesday, and a sort of 
second-hand “London Wednesday Concert” on Thursday. 
The inauguration of the new music hall merited something 
better, for it is really a fine building and favourable to 
sound ; but so the powers that be would have it; and thus 
your caustic strictures on Scotland’s great boasting and 
Scotland’s little doing, in re music, have been perfectly 
justified—only, unfortunately, your good-natured half-pro- 
phecy in favour of Aberdeen has not been fulfilled. 

The oratorio was St. Paul—a composition altogether be- 
yond the grasp of our chorus-singers at present, and why 
chosen, in place of something more familiar, by Handel or 
Haydn, every one is at a loss to explain. The choruses 
nearly all went in a slovenly manner, and the orchestra 
(though “numerous and complete in every department”) 
was not of a calibre to mend the matter, or to afford much 
help, in their extreme necessity, to the members of the 
Aberdeen Music Hall Choral Union—notwithstanding the 
efforts of Mr. Baker, at the organ, and of Mr. Latter, whose 
conductor’s stick had no repose. The solo singing being 
remarkably good, however (Mrs. Weiss, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Lockey, and Mr. Weiss were the “ quartet”), the audience— 
or rather such among the audience as were sufficiently ad- 
vanced in musical taste and knowledge—got some atonement 
for the shortcomings I have described. Mendelssohn’s other 
great work, Zlijah, would, I think, have been more easily 
and generally appreciated than St. Pawl—which last is far 
more difficult for inexperienced singers to execute, and for 
raw amateurs to understand. 

The “Grand Miscellaneous Concert,” on Thursday even- 
ing, was very “miscellaneous,” but not at all “grand.” 
Nevertheless, there was a larger attendance than at the 
oratorio on the evening previous. The programme is hardly 
worth describing ; and considering that as much as 15s. was 
charged for “ sofa-stalls” and “front-row gallery ;” 10s. 6 . 
for the second and third rows of gallery, and the “middle 
area ;-7s. 6d., 59, and 3s, for the other seats, I cannot help 
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denouncing it as a miscalculation at the least. Add to this 
the disappointment of not hearing Mr. Sims Reeves—who 
was unable to fulfil his engagement, owing to protracted in- 
disposition—and you may imagine the whole affair was 
reasonably voted a fiasco. That it may not be supposed I 
am speaking with uncalled-for severity, I append the pro- 
gramme as it originally stood, and as it would have remained 
standing but for the absence of Mr. Reeves :— 
Part I. 
Overture, “Zampa.” __... ee ais ae .. Hérold. 
Trio, “ L’ Usato Ardir”—Madame Weiss, Miss Dolby, 
and Mr. Weiss oe Sy iy ig tee 
Scena, “Oh! ’tis a glorious sight”—Mr. Sims Reeves 
Pianoforte, ‘‘Home, Sweet Home”—Miss Arabell 
Goddard... ee of 
Song, “The Spirit’s Song ”’—Miss Dolby 


Rossini. 
Weber. 


Thalberg. 
Haydn. 


Song, “The Wanderer ”—Mr. Weiss ... ice ak 
Fantasia—Violin, “ Lucrezia Borgia”—M. Sainton ... 
Scena, “ Softly Sighs””—Madame Weiss : oda 
Recitative and Air, “ Eulalie”—Mr. Lockey ... ti 
Solo- -Violoncello, * Fantasia on Scotch Airs ””—Herr 
Hausmann ... Sak “~ cen cee ase 
Song, “Come into the Garden, Maud”—Mr. Sims 
Reeves ee cad oe ay a on 
Duet, “ Lucia di Lammermoor”—Madame Weiss and 
Mr. Weiss ... 


Schubert. 
P. Sainton. 
Weber. 


J. W. Hobbs. 
Hausmann, 
Balfe. 


Donizetti. 


Madrigal, “ Down in a Flowery Vale”—Aberdeen Music 
Hall Choral Union ,.. er ssi bes ws Festa, 1541 
Part II. 
Overture, “Guillaume Tell” , Rossini. 
Old Ballad, “Softly sleep, my 
Weiss. 
Pianoforte Fantasia, ‘“Trovatore’? — Miss Arabella 
Goddard |}... BY: a s* 
Song, “The Green Trees ”—Miss Dolby oi 
Trio, “May Queen” —Madame Weiss, Mr. Sim 
Reeves, and Mr. Weiss... bas .«. Dr. Sterndale Bennett. 
Song, “ Mary of Argyle”—Mr. Locke » eee Nelson. 
Song, “ The Village Blacksmith ”—Mr. Weiss W. H. Weiss. 
Duet, Pianoforte and Violin, “ Les Huguenots ”—Miss 
Arabella Goddard and M. Sainton ... De Beriot and Thalberg. 
Song, “My Pretty Jane”—Mr. Sims Reeves .., Sir H. Bishop. 
Four-part Song, “The Maypole”—Madame Weiss, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Weiss... . 
“ God Save the Queen.” 

From Miss Goddard — whose reputation has not been 
gained in the fantasia school, but in a school far more intel- 
lectual, refined, and beautiful—at least one piece of good 
substantial music was expected ; and great was the disap- 
pointment to find her name set down to no less than three 
pieces of mere display, with nothing of a higher stamp to 
relieve them. Credat Judeus! I should have imagined 
that the lady herself would have protested against such 
usage of her magnificent and varied talent. Then we had 
more “fantasia” from M. Sainton (who can also be “classical” 
when it suits him); and still more “fantasia” from Herr 
Hausmann, whose tone is thickening. But why enter further 
into details? The programme may be perused; and once 
perused, all is told that need be told. The audience, apathetic 
if not frigid, for the most part, warmed up at two or three 
pieces, but speedily relapsed into their semi-chronic condition 
of comatosity. An indifferent looker-on, observing the im- 
perturbable composure of their demeanour, might—mistak- 
ing them for sleep-sitters—have exclaimed, gravely, “ Requi- 
escamt in pace !” 

Certainly the musical renown of Scotland will not be 
enhanced by this festival ; and unless Aberdeen can accom- 
plish (or at any rate attempt) something of a more serious 
and dignified character, she may just as well turn her music- 
hail into a conventicle, T. M. M. W. 


"baby boy Madame 


L. de Meyer. 
Balfe. 


J. I. Hatton. 





Mr. WiterT Beate’s ANNUAL WinTER Tour.—The arrange- 
ments for this always anxiously anticipated enterprise are now 
completed. The party will be unusually attractive, including in 
the vocal department the names of the young and interesting 
English prima donna Malle. Victoire Balfe (her first provincial 
tour), Mad. Badia (who has made so favourable an impression at 
the Crystal Palace in her characteristic Neapolitan romances), 
Mad. Fiorentini, Herr Reichardt (the accomplished German 
tenor), and Sig. Tagliafico of the Royal Italian Opera, of whose 
talent it is superfluous to speak. The instrumental department 
is, if possible, even more brilliant, comprising the incomparable 
contrabassist, Sig. Bottesini; the celebrated violinist, Sig. 
Camillo Sivori, who has not been heard in England for some 
years; Herr Engel, the eminent professor of the orgue-har- 
monium; Mr. Brinley Richards, the popular composer and 
pianist ; and, as conductor, no less a celebrity than Mr. Balfe, 
who will, at every concert, be the personal introducer of his 
daughter to the public, and thus confer a special interest upon 
the undertaking. The tour commences January 2nd, 1860. 

New Orcan 1n St. TooMas’s Courcu, Portman Square.— 
This fine organ consists of three complete sets of keys, from 
CC to G in alto, with an independent pedal organ. 

The great organ contains the following stops : 

Principal. 
Twelfth. 
Fifteenth. 
Sesquialtcra. 


Open Diapason (large scale). 
Open Diapason (smaller scale). 
Stopped Diapason. 

Clarabella. 


The choir organ contains the following stops :— 


Celestina Viol. 
Flute (oboe). 
Clarionet. 


Stopped Diapason. 
Dulciana. 

Viol di Gamba. 
Principal. 





The swell organ contains the following stops :— 


Fifteenth. 
Violoncello. 
Cornopean. 
Oboe. 
Clarion. 


Double Diapason. 
Open Diapason. 
Stopped Diapason. 
Dulciana. 
Principal. 


The pedal organ contains the following stops :— 
Open Diapason (16 feet) | Super Octave. 
ACCESSORY MOVEMENTS :— 


Swell to Choir. 
Swell to Pedals. 





Tremulant Swell. 
Reed Tremulant. 
Choir to Great. Choir to Pedals. 
Swell to Great. Great to Pedals. 
Five composition pedals to great and swell organs. 


The organ was opened on Saturday last, by Mr. C. E. Wil- 
ling, who performed the following selection of music in capital 
style, before a large number of the congregation and their 
friends :— 

Parr I. 
Chorus, “ Your harps and cymbals” (Solomon) 
Andante, Ist Symphony ... as is 
Aria, “ On mighty wings” (Creation) 
Allegretto, (Sinfonia Lobgesang) 
Motet, ‘‘Splendente te Deus” 


Part II. 


Sinfonia, (Last Judgment) 
Chorus, “For unto us”... 


Handel. 
Movement, Extempore. 
March a Pe a me Mendelssohn. 


The organ was built by Mr. Hedgeland, whose name is not 
much known in London. He has, however, erected several in 
Brighton, and has undertaken one now building there for St. 


Handel. 
Beethoven. 
Haydn. 
Mendelssohn. 
Mozart, 


eee 
eee 


Spohr. 





Peter’s Church. 
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DRURY LANE ITALIAN OPERA. 

Tue last of the three “farewell” performances given by 
Malle. Piccolomini—or, more properly, by her guardians, since the 
young lady is no way accountable for the musical stir made 
about her on all occasions—came off on Saturday. Why Malle. 
Piccolomini, more than any other artist, should be bound to take 
special leave, and in so studied a manner, when, like her com- 
patriots, she was merely going away for a few months, we cannot 
make out. There was no fuss made with Grisi’s last night 
this season, and Mdlle. Guarducci stole off and gave no sign. 
On the other hand, Mdlle. Piccolomini cannot move, but 
there is a flourish of trumpets ; and so many “ farewells” does 
she take throughout the year, that with much propriety she 
wight be entitled “La dame des adiews.” The fact is, the friends 
of the popular little lady underrate her powers. They fancy 
the excitement about her must be kept up to its highest point, 
whereby they at once manifest a doubt as to the legitimacy of 
her attraction. Now, we believe, that Mdlle. Piccolomini stands 
in no need whatsoever of this incessant agitation—the immediate 
effect of which is to create enemies for her—and that she may 
trust entirely to the merits of her own great, nay, extraordinary 
abilities. The oftener-we see and hear her the more we are 
convinced of her immense claims to public favour. One or two 
wise critics and sound og in their craft, declared a 
few months since that Mdlle. Piccolomini had lost all attraction, 
and that she would no longer “draw sixpence,” as the theatrical 
saying is, The history of the artist’s career in and out of London 
since she came from America proves the contrary. Instead 
of being on the wane, her popularity is greatly on the increase, 
and her successes within the last month have surpassed all that 
went before. Her late provincial towrnée was one series of 
triumphs; while in Dublin she almost drove her audiences 
frantic. The newspaper accounts of her nightly ovations in the 
Irish capital were singularly amusing. She came to London, 
en route for Italy, and three performances were announced at 
Drury Lane. Though backed by no artists of name—we may 
except Signor Belart—with a bad band and a worse chorus, 
Mdlle. Piccolomini filled the house to overflowing each night, 
and each night created a furor. So large were the receipts for 
these three nights, that Mr. E. T. Smith must have sighed, ab 
imo pectore, that only three “ farewell” performances could be 
given. 

Mdlle. Piccolomini chose for her three “adieux,” Lucia di 
Lammermoor, La Traviata, and Il Trovatore. Many of her best 
friends and warmest admirers deemed her attempt of the heroine 
in the last-named opera hazardous and unwise. Not only, they 
argued, was the character of Leonora unsuited to her, histrioni- 
cally and vocally, but the impression Mdlle. Titiens left was 
not to be effaced, and comparisons would be inevitable. Never- 
theless, Mdlle. Piccolomini was strong in her determination to 
face the London public in her new essay. Moreover, she had 
impersonated Leonora in America, and with such effect, that 
some of the journals pronounced it her crowning triumph ; and 
recently, in the provinces, she made a decided “hit” in the 
part. It is probable that curiosity attracted a large number 
to Drury Lane on Saturday night; and it is not unlikely 
that some attended with the hope of witnessing an unmis- 
takeable failure. The latter division of the audience, however, 
was doomed to unmitigated disappointment. Mdlle. Picco- 
lomini’s suecess in Leonora was not only indisputable, but really 
great and legitimate. In the “Miserére” scene she far tran- 
scended all her previous efforts in tragedy, and created an 
extraordinary sensation. The effect produced, indeed, went 
beyond anything we remember in the same scene on any former 
occasion. Of course the new Leonora was taxed beyond her 
powers throughout the whole of the first act, and the singing of 
the opening air, “Tacea la notte,” was divested of all that bril- 
lancy and splendour to which Madlle. Titiens has accustomed us. 
But the rubicon once passed, Mdlle. Piccolomini’s passion, aban- 
donment, and feeling, and indeed vocal power, carried her 
through triumphantly. Whether she will repeat this character 
or not, in London, we cannot say; but so eminent a success 
— assuredly warrant a second trial, in spite of all antecedents ; 
and we feel satisfied that not one of those who were present but 





would be delighted with an opportunity to see and hear the 
performance again, more especially if a little more attention 
were paid to the cast and the general execution. 

Signor Belart is not a singer of the Verdi school. He shines 
neither in the Zraviata, nor the Trovatore. His performance of 
Alfredo in the former opera, and Manricoin the latter, occasionally 
evidenced that pleasing manner and style which have made him so 
great a favourite. He wants force, however, for the vociferant 
strains of the new school, and is lost when power is required. 
Signor Aldighieri, who sustained the character of the elder 
Germont in La Traviata, and the Count di Luna in the 7ro- 
vatore, has a good voice, though not cunningly used, and woujd 
do better if he would doless. He is always trying to achieve t,o 
much, and is always from that cause inefficient. His singing of 
“Tl balen” would have been extremely good, but for dra - 
ging the time, which was intolerable in the second movemen§., 
Miss Fanny Huddart did all she could for Azucena, and that 
was very little. Her acting was by no means devoid of inten - 
tion; but her singing was painful from her wrong method of 
producing tone. If this lady is determined to abide by the 
stage as a profession, we would advise her immediately to get a 
few lessons from Signor Ferrari. If anybody can cure her of 
the terrible defect we allude to it is this professor. 

As far as the band and chorus were concerned, a worse per- 
formance of the 7rovatore was never heard in London, on the 
Italian stage. Signor Biletta conducted with care and ability, 
but all he could do was of no avail. The instruments and singers 
could not agree, and did not seem to care whether they went 
right or wrong. This is the misery of “farewell” performances, 








DRAMATIC. 

HaymarKEtT.—Miss Amy Sedgwick closes her present engage- 
ment to-night, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews return on 
Monday. Mr. Charles Mathews feeling satisfied with his new 
version of Paul Pry—albeit no one greatly praised it—will repeat 
the performance. 

Sr. James’s.—Poole’s deservedly neglected comedy, They're 
Both to Blame, has been revived, for the purpose doubtless 
of introducing Mr. Leigh Murray in a character of his 
own choosing. Contrary to all speculation, the cheap prices in 
this aristocratic neighbourhood have succeeded. The houses 
are filled nightly with levies from the outskirts of Tyburnia, 
Belgravia, and Kensington proper, which, nevertheless, has not 
frighted the denizens of the contiguous clubs. Indeed, the 
private boxes are seldom unoccupied towards the middle of the 
performance, when Miss Lydia Thompson may be expected to 
appear, thereby indicating where the special attraction lies. 
The present success of St, James’s Theatre is 1 warning against 
high prices. Look to it, Mr. Frederick Gye! Look to it, Mr. 
E. T. Smith ! 


Tue WorsuipruL Company oF MosiIcIANs gave an elegant 
banquet at the Albion, Aldersgate-street, on the 12th inst. In 
the course of the evening a choice selection of vocal music was 
performed by Mr. Young, Mr. Land, Mr. J. L. Hatton, and Mr. 
Thomas. The Treasurer of the Company, J. W. Collard, Esq. 
sent one of his finest pianofortes, on which Mr. Hatton displaye 
his well-known talents, in selections from Beethoven, &c. Mr. 
Young sang “Good bye, Sweetheart,” Mr. Land his own song 
“OQ! could my spirit fly to thee,” and Mr. Thomas, “O firm as 
oak,” all of which met with enthusiastic applause. 

Mitan—(From a Correspondent).—The opera most recently 
produced at the Scala for the edification of the Zouaves and 
Turcos was Rossini’s Matilda di Shabran, with Mad. Ortolani 
Vallandris (one of Mr. Lumley’s importations) as Matilda. The 
buffo was bad, the tenor mediocre, the contralto insignificant, the 
whole performance being very much like an “ off-night” at Mr. 
E. T. Smith’s. Moreover, the Milanese will not hear of Matilda, 
which is, according to them, “ dull, rococo, and not at all in the 
advanced spirit of the times.” Nothing, in fact, but Verdi will 
go down, in most parts of Italy at present. By the way, Verdi 
has positively abandoned composition, and the owner of the 
three splendid villas on the Lake of Como (Zrnant, Trovatore, 
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and Rigoletto—named after the operas with the profits of which 
they were built)—viz.: Mr. Ricordi, the music publisher—must 
look out for some new mine of wealth. The ballet at the Scala, 
named Cleopatra, is a magnificent and gorgeous display of native 
legs and arms, and fully atones, in the eyes of the French “ mili- 
tary,” for the extreme dulness of the opera. Those who come 
to Italy in search of music will return home bitterly disap- 
pointed, 





PROVINCIAL, 

Re-Openine or tHE Leeps Music Hatu.—Those who have 
been in the habit of attending musical and other entertainments 
at our Music Hall, will be glad to Jearn that since the last 
season it has undergone a thorough cleansing and decoration, 
and that thedingy-looking saloon has been converted into a chaste, 
warm, well-ventilated, and exceedingly cheerful-looking room. 
The saloon has always been celebrated for its excellent acoustic 
properties, and with its new attractions, it is not improbable that 
for classical chamber and other concerts it will now be in much 
greater requisition than it has been since the dazzling grandeur 
of our Town Hall usurped an almost exclusive monopoly of 
musical entertainments. There must have been great difficulty 
in decorating a room in which there are no architectural enrich- 
ments, but this has been admirably overcome by a judicious 
arrangement of ornament and harmonious colouring. The 
decorations altogether possess great artistic merit. The ceiling 
is painted light warm buff, relieved by party colours, and 
enriched by arabesque ornaments. The walls are painted a 
darker shade of buff, and relieved with colours to agree with 
the ceiling. In the small panels over the windows on each side 
of the room are the names of eminent musical composers, and 
also in front of the gallery. In the panels between the windows 
and over the entrance doors are painted very elaborate and 
highly finished classical ornaments in arabesque, the alternate 
panels being varied in design. The orchestra is divided into five 
compartments or panels, with ornaments in party colours. In 
the centre panel is a richly painted royal shield, encircled by a 
wreath of laurel, and in each of the side panels is a design of 
musical instruments, in relief within an Elizabethan shield. 
The pillars and pilasters supporting the gallery are painted in 
imitation of granite, and the wood in imitation of oak. The 
work reflects the highest credit upon our townsmen, Messrs. 
Hummersten Bros., who, we understand, undertook it without 
any restriction as to taste or design. To the shareholders it has 
given the greatest satisfaction, and cannot fail to elicit the 
admiration of the public. The opening concert in the hall took 
place on Thursday evening.—Leeds Intelligencer, Oct. 15. 

Leeps.—Tur Town Hati Corcerr Socrety.—The first of 
this season’s Saturday night concerts was given last Saturday 
in the Victoria Hall, with a degree of success which must be 
highly encouraging to the gentlemen who, under the name of 
the Town Hall Concert Society, have undertaken the manage- 
ment of these popular entertainments. The concert on this oc- 
casion consisted of the music of the opera Jl Trovatore, which, 
with the exception of pianoforte accompaniment, was sustained 
by voices only, the principal parts by Miss Sarah Dobson, Miss 
Crosland, Mr. Inkersall, Mr. Hinchcliffe, and Mr. Wharton; 
and the choruses by the Leeds Festival Choral Society, under 
its permanent conductor, Mr. R. 8. Burton, who was also the 
conductor and accompanyist on this occasion. The performance 
was throughout most satisfactory, and we should feel it difficult 
to single out particular parts as superior to the rest where all 
was so excellent. The audience, it is true, did mark a preference 
in a portion of the fourth act, by demanding the repetition of 
the air by Leonora (Miss Dobson) “ D’ amore sull’ ali,” and of 
the next scene which introduces the plaintive air of the impri- 
soned Manrico (Mr. Inkersall), “Ah che la morte,” with the 
responsive anguish of Leonora and the Miserére of the chorus ; 
and we must admit that the audience showed a very just dis- 
crimination in marking their special satisfaction at these beauti- 
ful passages and at the admirable manner in which they were 
rendered, Miss Dobson sustained the part of Leonora throughout 
most charmingly and with great brilliancy, giving evidence of 
the healthy maturing of those powers of which she so early 





showed promise. Miss Crosland, in the part of the gipsy, 
Azucena, sang very delightfully ; Mr. Inkersall as Manrico, the 
troubadour, quite maintained his reputation ; and Mr. Wharton 
and Mr. Hinchcliffe supported their respective parts efficiently 
and well. Ofthe chorus we cannot speak in terms too high ; 
with all the quality and power for which the Yorkshire voices 
are noted, there was refinement and nicety of execution not less 
remarkable; and the most involved passages were rendered 
with a precision and attention to counterpoint which could 
hardly have been surpassed with the aid of an efficient instru- 
mental band. Not only was this concert satisfactory in a musi- 
cal sense, but it was a good and encouraging commencement of 
the season as regards the audience, which was very numerous 
and respectable, the great hall being well filled in every part 
except the balcony.—Leeds Intelligencer, Oct. 15. 

Isrp.—The concert on Saturday evening last, in the Town 
Hall, was attended by about 1,700 persons. Mrs. Sunderland 
and Mr. Inkersall were the vocalists, and there was an excellent 
band of forty performers, led by Mr. G. Haddock, and conducted 
by Mr. Spark.—On Tuesday Mr. W. T. Best gave two per- 
formances on the Town Hall organ, giving great gratification 
to a large number of organists and amateurs who attended from 
all parts of the Riding. The magnificent instrument was the 
theme of universal admiration.—At the Princess’s Theatre, on 
Friday week, the opera of Sonnambula was performed, the part 
of Amina being taken by Miss Sarah Dobson, fellow-pupil of 
Miss Pilling, whose recent début in London was so successful. 
Miss Dobson is a clever singer, but unfortunately her voice is 
not of the best quality. 

Mr. JuLian ApAms’s concerts at the Town Hall, during the 
week, have been most respectably attended. The entertainments, 
as chamber concerts, are certainly of excellent character. On 
the occasion at which we were present, the concert opened with 
one of Mayseder’s most brilliant trios, for piano, violin, and 
violoncello, performed by Mr. Julian Adams, Herr Liberton, 
and Mons. Coignou. It is difficult to conceive a fuller and 
richer effect than that produced by these skilful artists. Mr. 
Julian Adams displays a finished execution and a refined taste. 
Herr Liberton, on the violin, expresses every sentiment of the 
music, and with graceful facility he gives a clear and poetical 
meaning to the many difficult phrases which occur in the text. 
Mons. Coignou, it may be easily and readily seen, is a very 
gifted performer on his difficult instrument. His solos are 
evidently selected to show the best capabilities of the violon- 
cello, and at the same time the skill of the player. The tenderness 
and feeling with which he delivers his most expressive subjects, 
is only equalled by the spirit that marks his elaborations of the 
theme. The Swiss vocalists are a decided novelty. Apparevtly 
lacking that amount of musical culture which would subject 
them to criticism, their performance is sufficiently interesting to 
cause it to be well received. Their national singing is very 
characteristic. Madame Rudolphie’s voice is agreeable, and her 
style is unassuming. The greatest amusement was occasioned 
by their vocal imitations of various instruments—even those of 
percussion ; and the solo which Mr. Ricardo whistled (accom- 
panying himself on the guitar), was very peculiar. The tone 
was certainly more that of an instrument than that generally 
produced by the unaided lips, yet we have been assured that he 
has no artificial aid. The concerts afford a highly agreeable 
mode of spending the now lengthy evenings of autumn, and are 
worthy, from their merit, of a good amount of patronage. We 
understand the series will be continued next week.—Scarborough 
Gazette, Oct. 13. 

Hounstow—(From a Correspondent)—The concert at the 
Town Hall, on Tuesday evening last, in aid of the Library Fund, 
was very well attended. More than 300 persons were present. 
The vocalists were Miss Clari Fraser and Mr. George Genge. 
The former took the room by storm in Balfe’s ballad, “ There is 
a name I never breathe,” and was compelled to repeat it. She 
also produced a great impression on the audience in the Scotch 
ballad “ When we gang awa, Jamie,” which she sang with an 
amount of natural expression truly charming. This young lady, 
in addition to her many accomplishments, possesses that great 


! gift for the absence of which no amount of artistic requirements 
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will compensate in the eyes of the ——- really beautiful 
voice. Mr. Genge did his best to fulfil at least the expectations 
of his friends, and succeeded. Mr. Sweeney is a good flautist, 
and a pupil of Mr. Richardson; his execution of the variations 
on a German melody was capital. The band of the 10th Hussars 
(kindly lent by Col. Silkie) played selections from the Rose 
of Castille and Don Giovanni. 

Irswico—(From a Correspondent).—“* Humanum est errare:” 
and so, in the report of Mr. Dickens’s readings, last week, your 
“comp.” has represented me saying, “tremendous roars of 
laughter” were caused by the rendering of the touching passage 
in which “ Tiny Tim is supposed to be no more !”—the effect of 
an “out” of some few words expressive of feelings the reverse 
of risible. We have been this week blessed with a redundancy 
of means for mirth, as my communication will prove. First, 
some genius for practical joking announced by posting bills that a 
Mr. Maitland and his two sons would, on Tuesday, at two o'clock, 

start from Stoke Bridge and walk upon the water from that 
int to the Griffin Wharf. Boatmen were earnestly requested 
to abide close by the banks of the river, so as to keep the channel 
clear for the aquatic pedestrians ; and after the performance of 
the feat, persons would be able to purchase of Mr. M., the sole 
inventor and patentee, as many pairs of the magic slippers as 
suited their pleasure or convenience. Some bold bucks, it is said, 
intended to invest,and had filled their cigar-cases preparatory to a 
walk down to Harwich for an oyster supper. Accordingly, at the 
appointed hour, many thousands of persons, townspeople and 
visitors (being market day) assembled to witness the marvel— 
from town-councillors and their ladies, with swells of high 
degree, down to the tag-rag and bob-tail of the balked borough: 
for lo! no Mr. M. appeared, and after viewing each other from 
the tops of mills, warehouses, and all manner of nondescript 
buildings, for an hour or two, they quietly returned again, 
each to his or her more certain calling. The alteration of 
the time of our races from July to October has had a beneficial 
effect in bringing down a greater number of competitors for the 
various stakes; and although a smaller number of persons than 
hitherto acted the looking-on part, the racing was incomparably 
superior to any of late ycars—thanks to Mr. 8. Merry, the 
energetic clerk of the course.—Mr. A. Maynard’s concert on the 
first race-night was very well attended, and the singing of Miss 
Kate Beverley, Miss Emma Stanley (?), Mr. H. De Brenner, 
Mr. Patrick Williams (Irish comedian and comic vocalist), 
Mr, A. Maynard (also a comic vocalist), conductor of the 
concerts, was well received, and met with several encores; 
and the Messrs. Jamieson, the athletic performers (who ap- 
peared between the parts), exhibited some striking positions in 
the acrobatic art ; albeit, I should fancy such would look strange 
“ drawing-room ” amusements, as their entertainment is styled. 
Mr. T. Egan, R.A., presided at the pianoforte.—Mr. Charles 
Gill inaugurated the week theatrically, on Monday a by 
the introduction of Lytton’s Lady of Lyons. At present lam 
unable to speak either to the merits of the company, or the 
extent of patronage they have received—The “ Vauxhall” and 
“Rosherville ” gardens, with their “ Anemoic ” bands, fireworks, 
and other attractions too numerous to mention, made their 
appeal to the public in thrilling terms of affectionate interest for 
the pleasure and fun of all holiday-going folk, so that nothing 
(unless time and tanners) has been needed for the recreation of 
the burgesses of the borough of Ipswich, or their unfortunate 
brethren outside the pale of our liberties either. 





Martin Lutuer’s Opinion or Music—Music is one of the 
best arts, The tones give life to the text. She drives away 
the spirit of dejection ; see King Saul, for instance. Some of 
the nobility and courtiers think they have saved for my royal 
master three thousand florins per annum in music ; while, in 
their stead, thirty thousand florins are spent without any use 
whatever. Kings, princes, and noblemen must support music, 
for it is the duty of great potentates and regents to preserve 
the good fine arts: for although single individuals may like 
them and pansies them, yet they cannot uphold them. I have 
always held music dear. Whoever is master of this art, is of 
good quality, and fit for everything. Music must necessarily be 








taught in schools. A schoolmaster must be able to sing, or I do 
not think him worth anything. Young men also ought not to 
be ordained as preachers of the Gospel unless they have well 
practised it in the schools. Music is a fine excellent gift of God, 
and near in importance to theology. I would not part with the 
little music I know for a great deal. The youth ought to be 
instructed in this art, for it makes fine able men. 





TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 
(Concluded from page 670.) 

Ir we now take a retrospective view of the whole work, we 
cannot help seeing in Wagner’s 7ristan and Isolde the pro- 
duction of a still greater mistake than before, as to the essential 
elements of dramatic poetry. In his Fliegender Holliinder 
(Flying Dutchman), the motive is, it is true, a supernatural one— 
the legend of a man doomed to wander over the ocean until he 
finds a faithful woman. But, in the first place, this legend has 
taken firm root among the people, and, in the second, the dra- 
matic treatment, although monotonous, is individual. Even in 
Tannhiuser the supernatural ideas are far more preponderating ; 
the human beings are made simply the exponents of these ideas, 
and thus the foundation of the drama, which requires beings 
that think like men and that act like men, is sapped. In the 
present work, Wagner has gone a step further in the supernatural 
direction; he lays more weight upon the tendentious* and 
symbolical than on the matter-of-fact part of the legend, which 
becomes visible by action, and is immediately perceptible to the 
feelings. In Lohengrin the triumph of the supernatural is com- 
pletely celebrated, but we cannot, by any means, agree with it, 
since our whole moral consciousness rebels against the motive 
which constitutes the basis of the poem. That a wife shall never 
ask her husband who he is, is contrary both to human nature 
and the laws of morality, while the chapter of the Knights of 
the Holy Graal can silence our feelings, which revolt at it, as 
little as the mystically, symbolically superstitious frame of mind 
which Wagner has created for himself, and to which he has 
screwed himself up, as to something foreign to his nature, is a 
truly felt or even Christian one. 

And what does he present to us now as the principal motive 
in Tristan and Isolde? Human power or human weakness ? 
Human will or human passion? In a word, anything in which 
the fresh pulse of real life beats? No! he dishes up again the 
stale story, long become an object of ridicule, of a love-potion, 
and makes this supernatural charm the sole lever of a drama ! 
The consequence is, that his personages become for us, not men, 
but marionettes. Whence can he obtain 2 dramatic interest 
for persons who are not responsible beings? Whence is to pro- 
ceed our sympathy for creatures who do not feel as we do, but 
who must feel in conformity with the effect of a certain drug, 
and whose conduct is not developed psychologically from their 
character, as well as from certain points and given relations, 
but wholly and solely follows a supernatural impulse? for 
creatures, finally, whose finicking, falsely sentimental language 
we do not understand? Such a thing as a thought is nowhere 
to be found ; we meet only sensations, generally treated, which, 
with very few exceptions, degenerate into the old-received sing- 
song of faded operatic lyrics, or are sharpened off to dialectic 
dallyings and points, But what is more nauseous than senti- 
mental wit? Anything like character in the personages is out 
of the question, except that there is a slight dash of it in the 
subordinate part of Kurwenal. This part alone is something— 
a true, rough fellow. Isolde and Tristan have no will of their 
own, but are constrained to follow an external power. Bran- 
giine is nothing at all. Marke is a good-natured fool, who, 
out of respect for the love-potion, takes matters pretty easily. 
Melot is a mere supernumerary, who gives the knight an oppor- 
tunity of running on his sword, and is struck down by the 
knight’s squire, not more than fifty words, at the most, passing 
his lips in two scenes. cot 

There is a drama for you! When we reflect that it is to serve 
as the foundation of a musical work, of an opera—even an 


* We are obliged to coin this word in order to express the German 
** tendentids,—TRANSLATOR, 
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opera of the newest style—one’s hair absolutely stands on end. 
If Wagner sets this poem to music in such a manner as to 
render it merely supportable, we shall be compelled to look on 
him as a musical genius. Perhaps he has written the one-and- 
twenty pages of duet for the lovers, the day and night parallels, 
simply to prove by the music he composes to it that he is, after 
all, capable of clearly forming and carrying out a great musical 
thought, a fact of which very strong doubts have hitherto been 
entertained. 

We conclude with some reflections of Julian Schmidt, con- 
tained in his History of German Literature (fourth edition, vol. 3, 
page 194). 

“While Richard Wagner infuses in the means he employs the 
same charlatanism as Meyerbeer, he acts in the best faith ; he is 
a fanatic for his own ideas, which primitively express nothing 
more than the consciousness of the limits of his own talent, and, 
with indefatigable zeal, he devotes all the strength of his life to 
this imagined end. Such devotion imposes on us Germans, and, 
if exceedingly human motives co-operate in its propagation, and 
the cynical tone of the school produces the most repulsive 
impression, the original reason is, after all, delight at concen- 
trated power of will in a languid age. This is a noble 
feeling, but we must withstand it, otherwise it will lead us 
astray into the most incredible absurdities, such as even 
now often make us the iaughing-stock of the world. This is 
all the more necessary in Wagner’s productions, as that 
which brings about his effects is not the natural power 
which vivifies every subject, but the dull ray from another 
world, which imposes on people by its contrast with things of 
this one. Through his poetry, as well as through his music, 
there runs that pretentious, strange tone, which, in outward 
appearance, is something exceedingly spiritual, but really affects 
low sensuality. An attempt has been made to set him up as a 
national poet, on account of his medizeval subjects, but the charac- 
teristic peculiarity of the German nation reposes upon its mind, 
upon the unity of its ideal views with its conscience, and, in this 
respect, Wagner’s operas are altogether un-German. His code 
of morality is a transcendental one, freed from the trammels of 
mind as well as of conscience. His motives are supernatural, 
and his personages sonnambulistic. Just in the same manner is 
his music calculated, in the most subtle fashion, to excite the 
nerves. Whoever yields to this spell, is thrown into an unclear 
state of mind, such as is produced by a skilfully-told ghost-story ; 
but whoever withstands the first impression will regard such a 
spell as a desecration of art. Wagner powerfully excites the 
imagination, not by means of the mind and conscience, as all 
great poets and composers do, but in a round-about way, like all 
romancists, charlatans, and magicians. Real art proceeds from 
capability, from a soul filled to overflowing with reality ; false 
art springs from reflections on art, which seek a fantastic reality, 
but instead of the bodily female embrace a shadow. Now, since 
there exists between art and life a constant mutual influence, it 
must be advisable always to warn art against that Venusberg of 
a world of shadows, separated from real life, which relaxes the 
nerves, convulsively excites the blood, and so satiates the imagi- 
nation with chimeras, that it at last ends in flat, hopeless used- 
upishness (Blas?rtheit).” i,"B. 








MOZART—CHILD AND MAN. 
(Continued from page 632.) 
No. 47. 


Mozart the Elder to his Wife. 
Shrove Tuesday, 1770. 

OvrR concert has taken place. It was ona Friday. Everything went 
off the same as before; any description would be useless, We are in 
good health, God be thanked; and, though not rich, we have always 
over and above our need. With God’s help, we shall quit Milan in the 
second week in Lent and proceed to Parma. Next week Count Firmiani 
is bent on giving alast grand concert for the ladies ; and there are other 
matters besides to bring to a conclusion. 

The misfortune of M. d’Aman, which you mentioned, afflicted us much. 
Wolfgang shed many tears over it. You know how sensitive he is. 

P.S.—From Wolfgang. I embrace mother and sister. I am over- 
whelmed with business, enough to drive one mad. Impossible to write 
any more, 





No. 48. 
Wolfgang Mozart to his Sister. 
Milan, March 3, 1770, 
Cara Sorrita Mia,—How happy I am to hear of your spending 
your time so amusingly. Perhaps you think I don’t amuse myself, but 
I could not count the number of times I have had amusement. We 
have been, I think, six or seven times at the Opera, then at the feste di 
ballo, which, as at Vienna, begin after the opera, with this difference, 
that the dances pass off with more order than at Vienna, Besides which, 
we have seen the facchinata and the chiccherata. The first is a mas- 
querade, which is pleasant to see; the people dress as facchini, or valets 
of great houses, and go in troops on foot or in barca, preceded by five 
or six bands of trumpeters, cymbals, and several bands of fiddles, and 
other instruments. The chiccherata is also a masquerade. What we 
call petits maitres the Milanese call chicchere ; they are all mounted on 
horses, which has a very fine effect. I am as happy to hear M.von Aman 
is well, as I was grieved to hear of his misfortune. What masque did 
Madme. Rosa wear? and what was M.Moelck? What was M. von 
Schidenhofen’s costume? I beseech you to tell me, if you know; you 
will please me much. Kiss mama’s hands 1,000,000,000,000 times. 
My compliments to all kind friends; and for thee a thousand sweet 
things from him who will be yours as soon as you lay hands on him. 
No. 49. 
L. Mozart to his Wife. 
Milan, March 13th 1770. 
Wolfgang had to compose, for the concert at Count Firmiani’s, two 
airs and a recitative, with violin, from which I was obliged myself to 
take the violin part, and then it had to be copied out in duplicate to 
prevent our being robbed of it. Nearly one hundred and fifty of the first 
nobility were there. ‘The principal personages were the Duke, the 
Princess, and the Cardinal. Between this and to-morrow we shall cook 
up another affair; they want Wolfgang to compose the first opera for 
Christmas next. We shall have some difficulty in reaching Rome for 
the holy week. You know at Rome we must of necessity stop. Then 
we shall go on to Naples, and this city is so important that, if we are 
not recalled to Milan by a serittura, that is to say by the opera 
to be done, it may so turn out that we shall find occasion to remain the 
whole of the coming winter in Naples. If the scrittwra takes place they 
may send us the libretto. Wolfgang will have time to think over it a 
little; we can make our road pass through Loretto, and return to Milan, 
and as the composer is only bound to remain up to the time of placing 
his opera im scena we canthen return home, passing through Venice, 
I abandon all these projects to Divine Providence. To-morrow we 
dine with His Excellency, to make our adieux tohim. The Count pro- 
vides us with letters for Parma, Florence, Rome, and Naples. I can- 
not tell you how gracious he has been to us during all our stay. 
P.S.—From Wolfgang. My tender compliments. I embrace mother 
and sister a million times, and continue in good health, God be 
thanked. <Addio. 
No. 50, 
The Same to the Same. 
Bologna, 24th March, 1770. 
Reached here to day in good health, and with the hope that God 
will keep us in the same. We shail not stay more than four days here, 
and five or six at Florence. We are, therefore, certain to be in Rome 
during Passion Week, and to see the ceremonies of Maunday Thursday. 
The scrittura, i.e. the written contract concerning the opera which 
Wolfgang is to compose, is signed and exchanged. It depends on no 
other condition now than the permission of our prince, for which I 
have asked. They give us 100 gigliati and our lodging. The opera 
will commence during the festivities of Christmas; the recitatives must 
be sent to Milan in October, and on the first of November we must be 
there in order that Wolfgang may compose the airs. The prima and 
secunda donna are Signora Gabrielli* and her sister. The tenor is 
Signor Ettore,t now Cavaliere Ettore on account of some decoration 
he has received. ‘The rest are not agreed upon yet. La Gabrielli is 
known throughout Italy for a wench of astounding pride, who, besides 
squandering all her money, commits the greatest follies in the world. 
We shall meet her on the road, She is coming from Palermo. We 
will do her the honours of a queen; we will worship her like a goddess, 
and so gain over her good graces. At Parma, the Signora Guari,t 





* Catherine Gabrielli, born in Rome in the house of Prince Gabrielli 
in 1730; a pupil of Garcia, surnamed Spagnoletto, and of Porpora. 
Died in Rome, 1796. 

+ Celebrated tenor, born in Italy, 1740; died at Stuttgart, 1770. 

One of the most accomplished artistes of the 18th century; born 
at Ferrara, 1748: died 1783. Her real name was Lucrezia Agujan. 
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otherwise called Bastardina, or Bastardella, invited us to dinner, and 
sang us three pieces. I could not believe she could sing the C sopra 
acuto, but our ears convinced us of the fact. The passages which 
Wolfgang has copied were in her air; she sang them a little more softly 
than the grave tones, but with as beautiful a voice as the octave flute 
on the organ. Trills, cadences, everything, were executed by her as 
Wolfgang has written them down, note for note. Besides which, she 
has a very good alto voice up to G. She is neither handsome nor ugly, 
but from time to time she has a wild look with her eyes like that of a 
person subject to fits, and she is lame. In other respects her conduct 
is good, her temper good, and her reputation good. 

Count Firmiani has presented Wolfgang with a snuff-box of gold, 
filled with 20 gigliati. 

No. 51, 
Wolfgang Mozart to his Sister. 
March 24, 1770. 

Oh my industrious sister,—After being so long idle, I have thought 
there would be no harm if I became for some time once more indus- 
trious like thee. On post. days, when letters from Germany arrive, 
meat and drink have a peculiar flavour for me. I entreat thee write 
me who sings during the oratorios; tell me also the titles of the 
oratorios ? Forget not to tell me how thou wert pleased with the 
minuets of Haydn,* and if they are better than the first. I am 
rejoiced to hear that M. von Aman is restored. Beg of him, on my 
behalf, to take care of himself, and to avoid all strong emotion; tell 
him so for me. Shortly I will send send thee a minuet, which M. 
Pick dances here on the stage, and which everybody dances at the feste 
di ballo, in Milan, in order that thou mayest see how slowly the people 
dance here. ‘The minuet itself is a very fine one. It is, of course, 
from Vienna, and consequently by Teller or Starzer.t+ ‘There are a 
great many notes in it. Why? Because it is a theatrical minuet. 
The Milanese or Italian minuets have a great many notes, a great many 
bars, and go very slowly; for instance, the first part has 16 bars, the 
second 20 or 24. 

At Parma we made acquaintance with a songstress ; we heard her 
at her own house. She is the famous Bastardella, who has, ist, a 
fine voice; 2nd, an exquisite throat ; 3rd, an incredible compass. She 
sang in my presence the following passages :{ 

* * * * * ® * 
No, 52. 
L. Mozart to his Wife. 
Bologna, March 27, 1770. 

Count Pallavicini gave yesterday a concert to which were invited the 
cardinal and the highest nobility. You know Count Charles Firmiani? 
I wish you also knew Count Pallavicini; they are two perfect noble- 
men, who, in every respect, are of the same way of thinking, have the 
same benevolence, a similar elevation of soul and moderation, equal 
love and equal intelligence of every department of art and science. 
As soon as Count Pallavicini learned that I desired to visit Rome during 
Passion Week, he told me that he would manage matters so that he 
might hear, no later than the day following, “this astonishing and 
youthful virtuoso,” and procure the same pleasure to the whole 
nobility of the town. The celebrated F. Martinsi§ was also invited, 
and, although he never goes to concerts, he came. The concert, at 
which were assembled 150 persons, commenced at half-past seven 
o'clock, and lasted till half-past eleven, nobody stirring from his seat. 
The singers were Signori Aprile and Cicognani, 

What delights me particularly is that we are liked here in quite an 
unusual way, and that Wolfgang is admired more than in any other 
city in Italy, Bologna being the residence and focus of a great many 
masters, artists, and savants. It is here that he has been subjected to 
the most severe trials, which have added to his renown throughout 
italy, because F. Martinsi is the idol of the Italians, and he speaks of 
Wolfgang in the highest terms of admiration, after having put him 
through every kind of ordeal. We paid two visits to F. Martinsi, and 
each time Wolfgang had to write a fugue, for which the father gave 
la guida in a few notes. We went to see, at his country house, 





* Melchior Haydn, not to be confounded with the renowned com- 
poser of that name, was attached to the Salzburg Chapel. 

t+ A ballet composer, who died at Vienna, in 1793. 

t The music in question will be found by the reader in the Life of 
Mozart, by Oulibischeff, published in The Musical World for 1852. 

§ A Cordelier friar, the most erudite musician of the 18th century, 
— of the Storia della Musica, Born in Bologna, 1706; died, 

4, 





Cavaliere Broschi, who is called Farinelli.* We met the Spagnoletta 
here, who is the prima donna at the opera, which begins in March, in 
the place of La Gabrielli, who is still at Palermo, and has played the 
Bolognese a trick; we met, besides, the casévato Manfredini, who is 
just back from Russia, and has been with us at Salzburg, 

We have been to the institute. What we saw there is far superior 
to the Musewm Britannicum, for not only are natural curiosities to’ be 
found there, but everything that can be ranked under the head of 
science is displayed, ranged in order and methodically as in a lexicon, 
and kept in fine apartments ; you would be astonished at it. I can say 
nothing of the churches, pictures, palaces. 

You have nothing to tell me about the horse. Whoever disposes of 
my property, without my knowledge and against my desire, will have 
to indemnify me, if he be a gentleman of any nobility. My friends will 
pardon my not writing. <Arrivabit aliquando tempus commodum 
scribendi, nunc testa mea semper plena est multis reflexionibus. 








* Celebrated singer and favourite of Ferdinand V. of Spain. Amassed 
an enormous fortune. Left his musical library to Martinsi. 


(To be continued). 
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DONALD DUNCAN'S 
PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES, 


ARE CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, AND FAR SUPERIOR TO THE 
FINEST FRENCH BRANDY. 


ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine. mild, and mellow spirit 





15s. per Gallon, 


THE PRINCE’S USQUEBEAUGH, a much admired and) 18. D 
delicious spirit .. ae oe se ie es sae ws bad 
DONALD DUNCAN'S Celebrated Registered DD. Whiskey ) 20s, Do 


of extraordinary quality and age .. ad ee oe 
Two gallons of either of the above sent to any part, or sample forwarded for 
12 postage stamps. Termscash, 4, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 


CHARLES LUDERS’ COMPOSITIONS. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


LA TARENTELLE, Op, 41 {Dediée 3 Ferdinand Praeger) .. éé 
LE CORSAIRE, Op. 42, Mélodie historique (& Edouard Roeckel) .. 





VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 
L’EMIGRE IRLANDAIS, Ballad, translated from the English poem of 
Lady Dufferin by the Chevalier de Chatelain. Suug by Miss Dolby .. 





LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT-STREET. 


IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depdt, 176, Great Dover-street, Borough, 
and at G. G. Eavestaft’s, 60, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
ANDREW AND HUGHES’ SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, 
Classified as 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA -« 20s. & 24s. per dozen. 
AMONTILLADO ....... eeecce eccccce ee 24s. & 28s. 99 
TENT and CLARET oo 288. bis 
COLONIAL BRANDY, Pale or Brown .. lis. & 18s. 6d. per gallon. 

Delivered free within five miles of the Bank, and to any London railway 
terminus, or any station in England, for 1s., per doz., extra. ‘Terms cash. 

**T find your wine pure and unadulterated, and have no doubt of its being far 
more wholesome than the artificial mixtures too often sold for genuine sherry.”— 
Henry Letheby, M.B., London Hospital. 

‘The flavour and.quality of Messrs. Andrew and Hughes’ wines leave nothing to 
be desired, indeed they appear much finer than the ordinary foreign wines.”— 
Vide Morning Post, August 19th, 1851. ANDREW & HUGHES, 

27, Crutched Friars, Mark-lane, London, E.C. 








GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers,, &e, d&c. 
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“fNHE STEPPING STONES,” by HENRY BAKER. 
. Poetry by Charles Mackay, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 
944, Regent-street. 


BAcHIANA, select pieces, preludes, and fugues, from 
the pianoforte works of J. 8. BACH, as played in public by MISS 
ARABELLA GODDARD, are published, in six numbers, price 2s, each, by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


BLUETTES CLASSIQUES, selected from the works of 

the GREAT PIANOFORTE COMPOSERS, Dussek, Steibelt, &c., are now 

Paguavers in numbers, price 2s. 6d. and 3s. each, by Duncan Davison, 244 
ent-street. 











“A WAKE, LITTLE PILGRIM,” by M. COBHAM, a 
new Sacred Song, words by the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond, is published, 
price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 





“HE CHRISTMAS ROSE,” by LOVELL PHILLIPS, 
(handsomely illustrated), poetry by Miss M. A. Stodart, is published, 
price 2s, 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“MHE SKYLARK’S SONG,” by ALICE FOSTER.— 

(‘‘Merrily, merrily shines the morn.”)—Sung by Madame Rudersdorff, 
and always encored, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent- 
street. 








“()H, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN,” by 
BALFE.—Sung by Madame Bassano and Miss Laura Baxter, with 
great sucecss, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 
(THREE FOUR-PART SONGS, by G. A. MAC. 
FARREN, for male voices.—Sung by the Polyhymnian Choir. No. 1. 
“The Fairy’s Even Song,” 2s, No, 2. ‘The World’s Festival,” 8s. No.3. ‘‘The 
Arrow and the Song,” 2s., (separate vocal parts 6s. each), are published by Duncan 
Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


” yer ERE I SEEK A DISTANT SHORE,” by L. 


_DIEHL, sung by Mr. George Perren, is published, price 2s., by Dun- 
can Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


- (THE VERY ANGELS WEEP, DEAR,” by 
MOZART, sung by Mr. Wilbye Cooper, is published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


« pAguita,” by G. A. MACFARREN, sung by 
La Signora Fumagalli and Madame Ferrari, is published, price 2s. 6d., 
by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


s: Now THE SHADES GROW DEEPER,” by 
BENEDICT. Sung by Herr Reichardt, is published, price 2s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“MMHE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. Sung with such distinguished success by Mr. Santley, 
is now published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


« Tas HARP OF WALES,” by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, is now published, price 
2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“MMHE BLIND MAN AND SUMMER,” by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. Sung by Miss Palmer, is published, price 2s. 6d., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“VERT THOU MINE,” by FRANK MORI. Sung 
by Mr. Sims Re eves, is published, price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 
244, Regent-street, 


yi: PRETTY ROSEBUD,” by JULIUS SELIGMANN. 

New Song, composed for Herr Reichardt, with English and German 
words (the English version by Miss Malcom), is just published, price 2s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 
































IGNOR FERRARIS NEW WORK on the CULTI- 
VATION of the VOICE and SINGING, is now published, price 8s., and may 
be had at his residence, Devonshire Lodge, Portland-road, Por: nd-place, and at 
all the principal music-sellers. , 
“Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
years, it is the most sensible, concise, and useful.”—Daily News. 
“There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications 
of a similar kind.”—Athenceum. 
_ “Forms a kind of grammar of the vocal art, and not a mere collection of exer- 
cises.”—Critic. 
* Here is a really sensible work.”—Musical World. 








R. S. PRATTEN’S 
RECREATIONS FOR THE FLUTE 


A COLLECTION OF 


POPULAR OPERATIC MELODIES, 


FLUTE AND PIANO, 


ARRANGED BY 


R. S. PRATTEN. 


.»» Robert le Diable. 
... Robert le Diable. 
... Huguenots. 

. Huguenots. 


1, Robert, toi que j’aime 
2. Quand je quittais 
3. Nobil Signor 


4, No caso equal a 

5. Va pensiero . Nabuco. 

. Ernani involami ... Ernani, 
.. Ernani. 


6 
7. Tutto e sprezzo 
8 


. La mia Letizia . Lombardi. 


9. La Donna é mobile on ... Rigoletto. 
10. E il sol dell’ anima ... Rigoletto. 
11. Questa o quella... ie ... Rigoletto. 
12. Bella figlia ... ees eee . Rigoletto. 


. Galop and introduction . Rigoletto. 


14. Ah che la morte and miserere . Trovatore. 

15. Il Balen . Trovatore. 

16. Si la stanchezza . Trovatore. 

17. Merci jeunes amis ... . Vépres Siciliennes. 
18, Ami, le coeur d’Héléne ... Vépres Siciliennes. 
19. Jour d’ivresse .. Vépres Siciliennes. 
20, Libiamo Brindisi . Traviata. 

21. Parigi o cara . Traviata. 

22. Di Provenza .. Traviata. 

23. Ah fors’ é lui . Traviata. 


. Sempre libera was eee ... Traviata. 
. Rovers, rulers of the sea... ... Satanella. 
. Satanella. 


26. Wouldst thou win me és 

27. The power of love ... see ... Satanella. 
28. The glorious vintage of Champagne _Satanella. 
29, Come into the garden, Maud . Balfe. 

30. M’ apparri tutt’ amor . Martha. 
3]. Ombra Leggiera vee ... Dinorah, 
32. Sei Vendicata Assai eee .-- Dinorah. 
33. Da quel di, é Fancuille che . Dinorah. 
34. Santa Maria .«» Dinorah, 
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